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THE 


THE 


INTRODUCTION, 


Shewing the 


'STarTx of the Controverſy. 


HE Infidelity which is now open- 
I ly declared for, pretends to ſup- 
2 port itſelf upon the ſufficiency, 
AA ea and abſolute perfection 
of Reaſon, or Natural Religion. 
The author with whom J am here engaged, 
makes no attempt to diſprove or invalidate that 
hifterical evidence on which Chriſtianity is 
founded ; but by arguments drawn from the 
nature of God, and natural Religion, pretends 
to. prove, that no Religion can come from God, 
| which teaches any thing more than that, which 
is fully manifeſt to all mankind by the mere 
hight of nature. 
His chief principles may be reduced to theſe 
eue propolitions. 


I. That human reaſon, or natural light, is 
the only means of knowing all that God requires 
of us. 

: 2. That 


j 
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2. That reaſon, or natural light, is fo full, 
ſufficient, plain, and certain a rule or guide in 
all religious duties, that no external divine re- 


velation can add any thing to it, or require us 


to believe or practiſe any thing, that was 
not as fully known before. A revelation, 
if ever made, can only differ from natural re- 
ligion, in the manner of its being communicat- 


_ ed. It can only declare thoſe very ſame things 


externally, which were before equally declared 


by the internal light of nature. 


That ate aſt be the caſe of natural 


and revealed religion, unleſs God be an arbi- 
trary Being. For if God be not an arbitrary Be- 
ing, but acts according to the reaſon and nature 
of things; then he can require nothing of us 
by revelation, but what is already required by 


the nature and reaſon of things. And there- 


fore, as he expreſſes it, reaſon and revelation 


muſt exactly anſwer one another like two tallies X. 


4. That whatever is at any time admitted as 
matter of religion, that is not manifeſt from 
the reaſon of the thing, and plainly required by 
the light of nature, is Holt ſuperſtition. 


8. That 
* Page 60. 
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5. That it is inconſiſtent with the divine 
perfections, to ſuppoſe, that God can by amex- 
ternal revelation give any religious light or 
knowledge, at any time, to any people, which 
was not. equally given at a// times, and to all 
people. 


This is the ſtate of the controverſy. As to 
the railing accuſations, and ſcurrilous language, 
which this author pours out, at all adventures, 
upon the Chriſtian Clergy, I ſhall wholly paſs 
them over; my intention being only to ap- 
peal to the reaſon of the Reader, and to add 


nothing to it, but the ſaſe, unerring light of 
divine Revelation, 
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CHAP. I. 


Enquiring, whether there be any thing 
in the nature and condition of man, 
to oblige him to. think, that he is 
not to admit of any doctrines or in- 
ſritutions, as revealed from God, 
but ſuch as his own Reaſon can prove 
zo be neceſſary from the nature of 
things. | | 


7 & BEGIN with enquiring what there 
Wy p, is to chlige a man to hold this opi- 


1 

Wk ſtrong and plain proof arifing from 
— the nature and condition of man, 
to oblige him thus to abide by the ſole light of 
his own Reaſon; it may be ſo far from being a 
duty, which he owes to God, that it may be 
reckoned amongſt his moſt criminal preſump- 
tions. And the pleading for this authority of 
his own Reaſon, may have the guilt of pleading 
for his greateſt vanity. And if, as this Writer 
obſerves, ſpiritual pride be the worſt ſort of 
pride,* a confident reliance upon our own 72 5 
| 8 on, 


nion, becauſe if there is not ſome 
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ſon, as having a right to determine all matters 

between God and man, if it ſhould prove to 

be a groundleſs. pretenſion, bids fair to be reck- 

oned the higheſt inſtance of the worſt kind 

of the worſt of ſins. 

Every other inſtance of vanity, every de- 

gree of perſonal pride, and ſelf-eſteem, may be 

à pardonable weakneſs in compariſon of this. 

For how ſmall is that pride which only makes 

us prefer .our own perſonal beauty or merit to 

that of our fellow creatures, when compared 

With a ſelf-confiding Reaſon, which is too 

| haughty to adore any thing in the divine coun- 

ſels, which it cannot fully comprehend; or to 

| ſubmit to any directions from God, but ſuch 

as its own wiſdom could preſcribe? Thus much 

is certain, that there can be no medium in this 

matter. The claiming this authority to our 

own Reaſon, muſt either be a very great duty, 

or amongſt the greateſt of ſins. 

If it be a iin to admit of any ſecrets in divine 

providence, if it be a crime to aſcribe wiſdom 

and goodneſs to God in things we cannot com- 

prehend. If it be a baſeneſs and meanneſs of 

| ſpirit to believe that God can teach us better, 

| or more than we can teach ourſelves. If it be a 
| - ſhameful apoſtaſy from the dignity of our nature, 

| to be humble in the hands of God, to ſubmit 

| to any myſterious providence over us, to com- 

ply with any other methods of homage and 

adoration of him, than ſuch as we could of our- 
ſelves contrive and juſtify ; then it is certainly 
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L 8] 
a great duty to aſſert and maintain this authority 
of our own Reaſon. 

On the other hand ; If the profoundeſt hu- 
mility towards God, be the higheſt inſtance of 
piety. If every thing within us and without 
us; if every thing we know of God, every thing 
we know of ourſelves preaches up humility to 
us, as the foundation of every virtue, as the 
life and ſoul of all holineſs. If /n had its be- 
ginning from pride, and hell be the effect of it, 
if devils are what they are through ſpiritual 
pride and ſelf- conceit, then we have great rea- 
ſon to believe, that the claiming this authority 
to our Reaſon, in oppoſition to the revealed 
wiſdom of God, is not a frailty of feſh and 
blood, but that ſame ſpiritual pride which turned 
Angels into apoſtate Spirits. | 

Since therefore this appealing to our own 
Reaſon, as the abſolutely perfect meaſure and 
rule of all that ought to paſs between God and 
man, has an appearance of a pride of the worſt 
kind, and ſuch as unites us both in temper and 
conduct with the fallen ſpirits of the kingdom 
of darkneſs, it highly concerns every pleader 
on that fide, to conſider what grounds he pro- 
ceeds upon, and to aſk himſelf, what there is 
in the fate and condition of human nature, to 
oblige him to think that nothing can be divine 
or holy, or neceſſary, in religion, but what Hu- 
man Reaſon dictates ? | 

I hope the reader will think this a fair ſtate 
of the caſe, and that all the light we can have 
in this Matter, muſt ariſe from a thorough 

B 2 cCToaonſide- 


[4] 
conſideration of the ſtate and condition of man 
in this world. If without revelation he is free 
from myſteries as a moral and religious agent, 
then he has ſome plea from his fate and condi- 
tion to reject revealed myſteries. 

But if in a ſtate of natural religion, and mere 
morality, he can't acknowledge a divine provi- 
dence, or worſhip and adore God, without as 
much implicit faith, and humble ſubmiſſion of 
his Reaſon, as any revealed myſteries require ; 
then his fate and condition in the world, con- 
demns his refuſal of any revelation ſufficiently 
atteſted to come from God. This enquiry 
therefore into the ſtate and condition of man, 
being ſo plainly the true point of the contro- 


verſy, 1 hope to obtain the reader's impartial 


attention to it. | 110 : 
Had mankind continued in a ſtate of per- 
Fett innocence, without ever failing in their duty 
either to God or man, yet even in ſuch a ſtate, 
they could never have known what God would 
or would not reveal to them, but by ſome ex- 
preſs revclation from him. Andas God might 
intend to raiſe them to ſome higher, and un- 
known ſtate of perfection; ſo he might raiſe 
them to it by the revelation of ſuch things as 
their own Reaſon, though innocent and uncor- 
rupt, yet could not have diſcovered. 
But if man, in a ſtate of innocence, could 
have no pretence to ſet himſelf. againſt di- 
vine revelation, and make his own Reaſon the 
final judge of what God could, or could not 
reveal to him; much leſs has he any . 
=.) | or 
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31 
for ſo doing in his preſent ſtate of fin, igno- 
rance, and miſery, His nature and condition 
is ſo far from furniſhing him with reaſons 
againſt revelation, againſt any fupernatural help 
from God; that it ſeems to be inconſolable 
without it; and every circumſtance of his life 
prepares him to hope for terms of mercy and 
deliverance from his preſent guilt and miſery, 
not according to ſchemes of his cn contrivance, 


not from his o Knowledge of the nature, and 


reaſon, and fitneſs of things, but from ſome 
mncomprehenſible depth of divine goodneſs. 
For if fin, and miſery, and ignorance, cannot 
convince us of our own weakneſs, cannot pre- 
pare us to accept of any methods of atoning for 
our guilt, but ſuch as our own guilty diſordered 
Reaſon can ſuggeſt, we are not far from the 
hardened ſtate of thoſe miſerable ſpirits that 
make war againſt God. 
For to inſiſt upon the prerogative of our own 
nature, as qualifying us to make our own peace 
with God, and to reje& the atonement which 
he has provided for us, becauſe we eſteem it 
more fit and reaſonable, that our own repent- 
ance ſhould be ſufficient without it, is the ſame 
height of pride and impiety, as to affirm, that 
we have no need of any repentance at all. 
For as mankind, if they had continued in a 
ſtate of Innocence, could not have known how 
their innocence was to be rewarded, or what 
changes of ſtate God intended them for, but as 
revelation had diſcovered thefe things unto 
them; So after they were Fallen into a ſtate of 
8 B 3 guilt 
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guilt and fin, they could never know what 
effects it was to have upon them, what mſery 
it would expoſe them to, or when, or how, or 
whether they were ever to be delivered from 
it, and made as happy as if they had never 
ſinned ; theſe are things that nothing but a re- 
velation from God could teach them. 

So that for a Sinner to pretend to appoint the 
atonement tor his own Sins, or to think him- 
ſelf able to tell what it ought to be, or what 
effect it muſt have with God, is as fooliſh and 
vain a preſumption, as if man in innocence 
ſhould have pretended to appoint his own me- 
thod of being changed into a Cherubim. 

The Writers againſt Revelation appeal to the 


| Reaſon and Nature of things, as infallibly diſ- 


covering every thing that a Revelation from God 
can teach us, 

Thus our Author; If the relations between 
things, and the fitneſs reſulting from thence, be 


not the ſele Rule of God's actions, muſt not God 


be an arbitrary Being? But if” God only com- 
mands what the nature of things ſhew to be fit, 

it is ſcarce poſſible that men ſhould miſtake their 
duty; ſince a mind that is attentive can as eaſily 


diſtinguiſh fit from unfit, as the Eye can beauty 


from deformity x. 


It is granted, that there is a fitneſs and un- 
fitneſs of actions founded in the nature of things, 
and reſulting from the relations that perſons 
and things bear to one another. It is alſo 
granted, that the reaſonableneſs of moſt of the 
| Page zo. | 
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duties of children to their parents, of parents 
to their children, and of men to men, is very 
apparent, from the relations they bear to one 
another; and that ſeveral of the duties which 
we owe to God, plainly appear to us, as ſoon 
as we acknowledge the relation that is between 
God and us. 

But then, all this granted, this whole argument 
proves directly the contrary to that which this 
author intended to prove by it. 55 

[I here therefore join with this Author: I 
readily grant, that the Nature, Reaſon and 
Relations of things and perſons, and the fitneſs 
of actions reſulting from thence, is the ſole rule 
of God's actions. And I appeal to this one 
common and confeſſed principle, as a ſufficient 
proof that a man cannot thus abide by the le 
Light of his own Reaſon, without contradict- 
ing the nature and reaſon of things, and deny- 
ing this to be the ſole Rule of God's actions. 

For if the fitneſs of actions is founded in the 
nature of things and perſons, and this fitneſs be 
the /ole Rule of God's actions, it is certain that 
the Rule by which he acts, muſt in many in- 
ſtances be entirely inconceiveable by us, ſo as 
not to be known at all, and in no inſtances 


fully known, or perfefly comprehended. 


For if God is to act according to a fitneſs 


founded in the nature of things, and nothing 


can be fit for him to do, but what has its fit- 


neſs founded in his own d:v:nely perfect and in- 
comprehenſible nature, muſt he not neceſſarily 


act by a Rule above all human comprehenſion ? 
. This 
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This argument ſuppoſes that he cannot do what 
is fit for him to do, unleſs what he does has 
its fitneſs founded in his own Nature; but if he 
muſt govern his actions by his own nature, 
he muſt act by a Rule that is juſt as incompre- 
henfible to us as his own nature. 

And we can be no farther competent judges 
of the fitneſs of the conduct of God, than we 
are competent judges of the divine nature; and 
can no more tell what is, or is not infinitely 
w/e in God, than we can raiſe ourſelves to a 


fate of infinite wiſdom. 


So that if the ness of actions is founded in 
the particular nature of things and perſons, 
and the fitneſs of God's actions muſt ariſe from 
that which is particular to his nature, then 
we have from this argument, the utmoſt. cer- 
tainty that the Rule or Reaſons of God's actions 
muſt in many caſes be entirely inconceiveable 
by us, and in no caſes perfectly and fully ap- 
prehended; and for this very reafon, becauſe 
he is not an arbitrary being, that acts by mere 
will, but is governed in every thing he does, 
by the reaſon and nature of things. For if he is 
not arbitrary, but acts according to the nature 
of things, then he muſt act according to his 
own nature, But if his own nature muſt be 
the reaſon, rule and meaſure of his actions; if 
they are only fit and reaſonable becauſe they 


are according to this Rule and Reaſon, then 


it neceſſarily follows, that the fitneſs of many 


of God's actions muſt be incomprehenſible to 


us, merely for this reaſon, becauſe they have 
| = | their 
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their proper fitneſs ; ſuch a fitneſs as is founded 
in the divine nature. 

How miſtaken therefore is this author, when 
he argues after this manner. I God requires 
things of us, whoſe fitneſs our Reaſon can't prove 
from the nature of things, muſt he not be an ar- 
bitrary being? For how can that prove God 
to be an arbitrary agent, which is the neceſſ: 
conſequence of his not being arbitrary? 

For ſuppoſing God to be an arbitrary Being, 
there would then be a bare poſſibility of our 
comprehending the fitneſs of every thing he 
required of us. For as he might act by mere 
will, ſo he might chuſe to act according to our 
nature, and ſuitable to our comprehenſions, 
and not according to his own nature, and in- 
finite perfections. 

But ſuppoſing God not to be an arbitrary 
Being, but to act conſtantly, as the perfections 
of his own nature make it ft and reaſonable for 
him to act, then there is an utter impoſſibility 
of our comprehending the reaſonableneſs and 
fitneſs of many of his actions. E 

Far inſtance ; look at the reaſon of things, 
and the fitneſs of actions, and tell me how they 
moved God to create mankind in the ſtate and 
condition they are in. Nothing is more above 
the reaſon of men, than to explain the reaſon- 
ableneſs and infinite wiſdom of God's provi- 
dence in creating man of ſuch a form and con- 
dition, to go through ſuch a ſtate of things as 
human life has ſhewn itſelf to be. No reveal- 
ed myſteries can more exceed the Comprehen- 
ſion of man, than the ſtate of human life itſelf. 
| | Shew 
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Shew me according to what fitneſs, founded 


in the nature of things, God's infinite wiſdom 
was determined to form you in ſuch a manner, 
bring you into ſuch a world, and ſuffer and 
preſerve ſuch a flate of things, as human life 
is, and then you may have ſome pretence to 
believe no revealed doctrines, but ſuch as your 


own reaſon can deduce from the nature of 


things and the fitneſs of actions. 

But whilſt your own form, whilſt Creation 
and Providence are depths which you cannot 
thus look into, 'tis ſtrangely abſurd to pretend, 
that God cannot reveal any thing to you as a 


matter of religion, except your own reaſon can 


ſhew its foundation in the nature and reaſon of 
things. 

For does not your own make, and conſtitu- 
tion, the reaſonableneſs of God's providence, 
and the fitneſs of the State of human life, as 
much concern you, as any revealed doctrines? 
Is it not as unſit for God to create man in ſuch 
a ſtate, ſubje& to ſuch a courſe of providence, 


as he can't prove to be founded in the fitneſs 


and reaſonableneſs of things ; as to reveal to him 
ſuch truths, or methods of ſalvation, as he 
cannot by any arguments of his own prove to 
be neceſſary? | | 
Revelation, you ſay, is on your account, and 
therefore you ought to ſee the reaſonableneſs and 


fitneſs of it. And don't you alſo ſay, that God 


has made you for your own ſake, ought you 
not therefore to know the reaſonableneſs and 
fitneſs of God's forming you as you are? Don't 
you ſay, that providence is for the /ake of Man? 
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is it not therefore fit and reaſonable, in the 
nature of things, that there ſhould be no my- 
feeries, or ſecrets, in providence, but that man 
ſhould ſo ſee its methods, as to be able to prove 
all its ſteps to be conſtantly fit and reaſonable? 
Don't you ſay, that the world is for the fake 
of man; is it not therefore fit and reaſonable 
that man ſhould ſee, that the pa and preſent 
ſtate of the world has been ſuch as the reaſon 
and fitneſs of things required it ſhould be? 
Now if the :mperfed ſtate of human nature, 
the miſeries and calamities of this life, the 
diſeaſes and mortality of human bodies, the 


- methods of God's continual providence in go- 


verning human affairs, are things that as much 
concern us, and as nearly relate to us, as an 
methods of revealed religion; and if theſe are 
things that we cannot examine or explain, ac- 
cording to any fitneſs or unfitneſs founded in 
the nature of things, but muſt believe a great 
deal more of the infinite wiſdom of God, than 
we can ſo explain; have we any reaſon to think, 
that God cannot, or ought not to raiſe us out 
of this unhappy ſtate of things, help us to an 
higher order of life, and exalt us to a nearer 
enjayment of himſelf, by any means, but ſuch 
as our own poor Reaſon can grope out of the 
nature and fitneſs of things? 

Now what is the reaſon, that all is thus my- 
ſterious and unmeaſurable by human Reaſon, 
in theſe matters ſo nearly concerning human 
nature? Tis becauſe God is not an arbitrary 
Being, but does that which the incompreben- 


ay 
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ſible perfeftions of his own nature, make it ft 
and reaſonable for him to do. Do but grant that 
nothing can be fit for God to do, but what is 
according to his own infinite perfections: Let 
but this be the rule of his actions, and then you 
have the fulleſt proof, that the fitneſs of his 
actions muſt be above our comprehenſion, who 
can only judge of a fitneſs according to our ow" 
per fections; and then we muſt be ſurrounded 
with myſtery for this very reaſon, becauſe 
God acts according to a certain rule, his own 
Nature, 

Again: What is the nature ofa human ſoul, 
upon what ferm, and in what manner it is 
united to the body, how far it is different from 
it, how far it is ſubjeF to it, what powers and 
faculties it derives from it; are things wherein 
the wiſdom and goodneſs of God, and the hap- 
pineſs of man are deeply concerned. Is it not 
neceſſary that theſe things ſhould have their 
foundation in the reaſon, and fitneſs of things, 
and yet what natural Reaſon, uninſpired from, 
above, can ſhew that this fate of ſoul and 


body is founded in the reaſon and fitneſs of 


things? SF | 

Again : The origin of the ſoul, at what time 
it enters into the body, whether it be immedi- 
ately created at its entrance into the body, or 
comes out of a pre- exiſtent ſtate, muſt have its 


fitneſs or reaſonableneſs founded in the nature of 


things. * I" 
For who can fay, that it is the ſame thing, 
whether human ſouls are created immediately 
for 
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for human bodies, or whether they come into 
them out of ſome pre- exiſtent late? Now one 
of theſe ways may be exceeding fit and %, 
and the other as Ly unjuſt and unreaſon- 
able, and yet when Reaſon left to its own light 
examines either of theſe ways, it finds itſelf 
equally perplexed with difficulties, and can 
affirm nothing with certainty about it. 

Again: Who can ſay that it is the ſame thing 
to man, as a moral agent, or that he is to have 


the ſame treatment from God, or that the ſame 


kinds or degrees of piety muſt be exactly re- 
quired, whether human ſouls be fallen ſpirits, 
that pre-exiſted before the creation of bodies, 
or were immediately created, as bodies were 
prepared for them? 

Now here comesanother act of implicit faith 
in natural religion, in a point of the greateſt 
moment to the moral world. For as to God's 
proceeding in this matter of the greateſt juſtice 
or 7njuſtice in his conduct over us, mere Reaſon 
has noability to examine into it by any pretend- 
ed fitneſs or unfitneſs founded in the nature of 
things; but muſt be forced to believe that God 
deals with us according to infinite wiſdom and 
goodneſs, or elſe be amongſt thoſe judicious 
believers, .that believe there is no God, 

Again: The origin of fin and evil, or how 
it entered into the world conſiſtently with the 
infinite wiſdom of God, 1s a myſtery of natural 
religion, which reaſon cannot unfold, For 
who can ſhew from the reaſon and nature of 
things, that it was Ft and reaſonab/:, for the 
providence of Gad to ſuffer fin and evil to enter, 

and 


75 
and continue in the world as they have? Here 
therefore the man of natural religion muſt drop 
his method of reaſoning from the nature and 
fitneſs of things, and that in an article of the 
higheſt concern to the moral world, and be 
as mere a believer, as he that believes the moſt 
incomprehenfible myſtery of revealed religion. 

Now as there have been in the ſeveral ages 
of the world, ſome impatient, reſtleſs and pre- 


Juming ſpirits, who becauſe they could not in 


theſe points explain the juſtice of God's provi- 
dence, have taken refuge in horrid Atheiſm, 
fo they made juſt the * ſober uſe of their 
reaſon, as our modern unbelievers, who becauſe 
they can't comprehend, as they would, the 
fitneſs and uhr of certain Chriſtian doctrines, 
reſign themſelves up to an hardened infidelity. 
For it is juſt as wiſe and reaſonable to allow of 
no myſteries in Revelation, as to allow of no 
myſteries or fecrets in Creation and Providence. 
And whenever this writer, or any other, 
ſhall think it a proper time, to attack natural 
religion with as much freedom, as he has now 
fallen upon revealed, he need not enter upon 
any new hypotheſis, or different way of rea- 
foning. For the ſame turn of thought, the 
ſame manner of cavilling may ſoon find ma- 
terials in the natural ſtate of man, for as large a 


dill of complaints againſt natural religion, and 


the myſteries of providence, as is here brought 
againſt revealed doctrines. | 
To proceed: If the fitneſs of ations is found- 
ed in the nature and relations of beings, then 
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nothing can be fit for God to do, but ſo far as 
it is fit for the Governor of all created beings, 


whether on earth, or in any other part of the 
univerſe; and he cannot act fitly towards 


mankind, but by acting as is fit for the Gover- 


nor of all beings. 

Now what is fit for the Governor of all 
created nature to do in this or that particular 
part of his creation, is as much above our rea- 
ſon to Zell, as it is above our power to govern 
all beings. And how mankind ought to be 
governed, With relation to the whole creation, 
of which they are ſo ſmall a part, is a matter 
equally above our knowledge, becauſe we know 
not how they are a part of the whole, or what 
relation they bear to any other part, or how 
their ſtate affects the whole, or any other part, 
than we know what beings the whole conſiſts 
Now there is nothing that we know with 
more certainty than that God is Governor of 
the whole, and that mankind are a part of the 
whole; and that the uniformity and harmony 
of divine providence, muſt ariſe from his in- 


finitely wiſe government of the whole; and 


therefore we have the utmoſt certainty, that we 
are vaſtly incompetent judges of the fitneſs or 
unfitneſs of any methods, that God uſes in the 
government of ſo ſmall a part of the univerſe, 


as mankind are. 


For if the actions of God cannot have their 
proper fitneſs, unleſs they are according to the 
encomprebenſible greatneſs of his own nature, 
WHEY; | and 
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and according to his incomprehenſible greatneſs, 
as Lord and Governor of. all created nature; 
have we not the moſt undeniable certainty, 
that the fitneſs of the divine providence over 
mankind, cannot poſſibly be ſeen by thoſe, 
who are reſolved to know nothing of God, but 
that which their own Reaſon can teach them ? 
Again: If the fitneſs of ations is founded in 
the relations of beings to one another, then the 
fitneſs of the actions of God's providence over 
mankind, muſt be in many inſtances altogether 
myſterious and incomprehenſible to us. 
For the relation which God bears to man- 
kind, as their all. perfect Creator and continual 
Preſerver, is a relation that our Reaſon conceives 
as imperfectly, and knows as little of, as it does 
of any of the divine attributes. When it com- 
pares it to that of a Father and his children, a 
Prince and his ſubjects, a Proprietor and his 
property, it has explained it in the beſt manner 
it can, but ſtill has left it as much a ſecret, 
as we do the divine nature when we only ſay, 
it is infinitely ſuperior to every thing that is 
finite. 2 1 | PF | 7 
By the natural Light of our Reaſon we may 
know with certainty, ſeveral efe&s of this re- 
lation, as that it puts us under the care and 
protection of a wiſe, and juſt, and merciful 
providence, and demands from us the higheſt 
inſtances of humility, duty, adoration and 
thankſgiving. But what it is in its own nature, 
what kind of ſtate, or degree of dependency it 
ſignifies, what it is to exiſt in and by logs 
LY what 
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1 
what it is to ſee by a light that is his, to act 
by a power from him, to live by a /fe in him; 
are things as incomprehenſible to Reaſon, left 
to itſelf, as what it is to be in the Third heavens, 
or to hear words that cannot be uttered. 

But if this relation confiſts in theſe incon- 
ceivable things, in a communication of V%, 
light, and power, if theſe are enjoyed in God, 
and in ourfelves, our own and yet his, in 
a manner not to be explained by any thin 
that we ever heard, or ſaw ; then we malt | 
neceſſarily be poor judges of what is fit for 
God to require of us, becauſe of this rela- 
fion. It teaches us nothing but the ſuper- 
ficialneſs of our own knowledge, and the un- 
fathomable depths of the divine perfections. 
How little this Writer has conſidered the 
nature and manner of this relation between 
God and Man, may be ſeen by the following 
paragraphs. The Hely Ghoſt, ſays he, cannot 
deal with men as rational creatures, but by pro 
poſing . de to convince their underſtand- 
ings, and influence their wills, in the ſame man- 
ner as if propoſed by other agents. As abſurd, 
as to ſay, God cannot create us as rational Be- 
ings, unleſs he creates us by ſuch means, and in 
the ſame manner, as if we were created by 
other agents. For to ſuppoſe that other agents 
can pofſibly. act upon our underſtanding, and 
will, in the ſame manner that God does; is as 
grofs an abſurdity, as to ſuppoſe that other 
agents can create us in the fame manner that 
God creates us. I 
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And to confine the manner of the Holy 
Ghoſt's acting upon us, to the manner of our 
acting upon one another by arguments and fyl- 


Ig iſins, is as great weakneſs, as to confine the 


manner of God's creating us, to the man- 

ner of our making a Statue with tools and in- 

ſtruments. | | 
But he proceeds and fays, For to go beyond 


this, would be making impreſſions on men, as a 


ſeal does on wax; to the confounding of their 
reaſon, and their liberty in chuſing ; and the 


man would then be merely paſſive, and the action 


would be the aftion of another being acting 
upon him, for which he could be no way ac- 


countable *. | 


Here you ſee the Holy Spirit has but theſe 


two poſſible ways of acting upon men, it muſt 


either only propoſe an argument, juſt as a man 


may propoſe one, or it muſt act like a ſeal 


upon wax. 


I only aſk this writer, Whether God com- 
municates /zfe, and ffrength, and undenſtanding, 


and liberty of will to us, only as men may 


communicate any thing to one another? or as 
a ſeal acts upon wax? If ſo, it may be granted, 
that the Holy Ghoſt cannot act upon us any 


other way. 


But if it muſt be affirmed, that we do, by | 


a continual influx from God, enjoy all theſe 


dwers, and receive the continuance of all 
theſe faculties from him, not as men receive 
things from one another, nor as wax receives 
eee 8 
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the impreſſion of the ſeal, but in a way as much 
above our conception, as creation is above our 
N power; if we have all our power of acting, by 
l a continual communication from him, and yet 
a are free-agents, have all our light from him, 
and yet are accountable intelligent Beings ; then, 
f it muſt be great weakneſs to affirm, that the 
| Holy Ghoſt cannot act upon us in the ſame 
manner: For it would be ſaying, God cannot 

act upon us as he does act upon us. 

The ſhort of the matter is this Either this 
writer muſt affirm, that our rational nature, 
our under/tanding faculties, our power of ac- 
tion, our /iberty of will, muſt neceſſarily ſub- 
fiſt without the cantinual action of God upon 
them, or elſe he muſt grant, that God can a# 

upon our underſtandings and wills without mak- 
ing us as merely paſſive as the wax under the 
ſeal. b 
This writer ſays, Though the relation we 
land in to God, is not artificial, as moſt are 
amongſt men. et this does not hinder, but that 
we may know the end he had in being related to 
us.as Creator and Governor, and what be re- 
*- quires of bus creatures and ſubjefts. But how 
are we to know. this ? This, ſays he, the Di- 
vine Nature, which contains in it all perfection 
and happineſs, plainly points out ta us x. 

If he had ſaid, ſince God muſt act over us 
as Creator and Governor, according, to his own 
infinite perfection and happineſs, therefore his 
conduct over us may be very myſterious, he 
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had drawn a plain concluſion.” But he proves 
all to be plain, becauſe God is to govern us ac- 


cording to ſomething that is not plain, accord- 
ing to his own incomprebenſible nature. 


His argument therefore proceeds thus. God 


maſt govern us according to his own infinite 

perfection and happineſs ; but we do not know 
what his infinite perfections and happineſs are: 

, Therefore we plainly know how he 1 is to go- 

vern us. 

Now if this Writer is capable of kde ſuch 
af argument as this to- be demonſtrative, it is 
no wonder that all his principles of Religion 
are founded upon demonſtration. 

But if he knows no more of what ariſes from 
the Relation between God and his creatures, 
than he has here demonſtrated, he might be 
very well content- with ſome farther know- 
ledge from Divine Revelation. 

It is becauſe of this incomprehenſible Re- 
lation between God and his: creatures, that 
we are unavoidably ignorant of what God may 
juſtly require of us either in a ſtate of innocence 
or in. For as the fitneſs of actions between 
Beings related; muſt reſult from their reſpec- 
tive Natures, ſo the incomprehenſibility of the 
Divine Nature, on which the Relation be- 
tween God and man is founded, makes it ut- 
terly impoſſible for mere natural reaſon to fay, 
what kid of homage, or worſhip, he may Aly 
require of man in a ſtate of innocence; or what 


different worſhip and homage he may, or muſt 
And 


require of men, as ſinners. 
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[ 2x ] 
And to appeal to the infinite Perfections of 
God, as plainly pointing this out, is the ſame 
extravagance, as to appeal to the incompreben- 


fibility'of God, as a plain proof of our com- 


prehending what God is. 

As to the obligations of moral or ſocial du- 
ties, which have their foundation in the con- 
veniences of this life, and the ſeveral relations 
we bear to one another, theſe are the ſame in 
the ſtate of Junocence or Sin, and we know that 


we truly act according to the Divine Will, 


when we act according to what theſe relations 
require of us. NT 
But the queſtion is, What diſtin&t kind 
of Homage, or. Service, or Worſhip, God may 
require us to render to Him, either in a ſtate 
of Innocence or Sin, on account of that Rela- 
tion he bears to us as an all- perfect Creator and 
Governor? | e 11 
But this is a queſtion that God alone can 
reſolve. n a 1 L . 
Human Reaſon cannot enter into it, it 
has no principle to proceed upon in it. For 
as the neceſity of Divine Worſhip and Ho- 
mage, ſo the particular matter and manner 
of it, muſt have its reaſon in the Divine 
Nature. 1 by 10 2911 
Sacriſſice, if conſidered only as an human 
Invention, could not be proved to be a reaſon- 
able ſervice. Vet conſidered as a Divine In- 
fiitution, it would be the greateſt folly not to 
receive it as a reaſonable ſervice. For as we 


- 


could ſee no reaſon for it, if it was of human 


8 invention, 
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invention, ſo we ſhould have the greateſt rea- 
ſon to comply with it, becauſe it was of Divine 
Appointment: Not as if the Divine Appoint- 
ment altered the nature and fitneſs of things ; 
but becauſe nothing has the nature and fitneſs 
of Divine Worlhip, but becauſe it is of Divine 
Appointment. | 
Man therefore; had he continued in a Nate 
of Innocence, and without Revelation, might 
have lived in- an awful. fear, and pious regard 
of God, and obſerved every duty both of mo- 
ral and civil life, as an act of obedience to him. 
But he could have no foundation either to in- 
vent any particular matter or manner of Divine 
Worſhip himſelf, or to reject any that was ap- 
pointed by God, as unneceſſary. It would 
have been ridiculous to have pleaded his inno- 
cence, as having no need of a Divine Wor- 
ſhip? For who can have greater reaſon, or 
be fitter to worſhip God, than innocent Be- 
ings? It would have been more abſurd, to 


have objected the ſufficiency and perfection of 


their reaſon; for why ſhould men reject a re- 


vealed method and manner of Divine Worſhip. 


and Service, becauſe God had given them ſenſe 
and reaſon of their own, ſufficient for the du- 
ties of ſocial and civil lite? 

And as reaſon in a ſtate of ſuch innocence 
and perfection, could not have any pretence to 
ſtate," or appoint the matter or manner of Di- 
vine Worſhip, ſo when the ſtate of innocence 
was changed for that of ſin, it then became 
en 2 for hare? 0 to know what 
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kind of Homage, or Worſhip could be accept- 
able to God from ſinners, | 

For what the Relation betwixt God and fin- 
ners makes it fit and reaſonable for God to re- 
quire or accept of them, cannot be determined 
by human reaſon. 

This is a new State, and the foundation of a 
new Relation, and nothing can be fit for God 
to do in it, but what has its fitneſs reſulting 
from it. We have nothing to help our con- 
ceptions of the forementioned relative Charac- 
ters of God, as our Governor and Preſerver, 
but what we derive from our idea of human 
Fathers and Governors, Which idea only 
helps us to comprehend theſe relations, juſt 
as our idea of human power helps us to com- 
prehend the Omnipotence of God. For a fa- 


ther or governor, no more repreſents the true 
tate of God as our Governor and Preſerver, 


than our living in our Father's family, re- 
preſents the 7rue manner of our living in 
Theſe relations are both very plain, and very 
myſterious; they are very plain and certain, as 
to the reality of their exiſtence; and highly 
myſterious and inconceivable, as to the manner 


of their exiſtence. 


That which is plain and certain, in theſe 
relative characters of God, plainly ſhews our 
obligations to every inftance of duty, homage, 
adoration, love and gratitude. NN 32101 
And that which is my/fterious and inconceiva- 
ble in them, is a juſt and ſolid foundation of 
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that profound humility, awful reverence, inter- 
nal piety, and tremendous ſenſe of the divine 
Majeſty, with which devout and pious perſons 
think of God, and aſſiſt at the offices and inſti- 
tutions of religion. Which excites in them a 
higher zeal for doctrines and inſtitutions of di- 
vine. revelation; than for all things human ; 


that fills them with regard and reverence for 


all things, places, and offices, that fare either 
by divine or human authority, appointed to 


aſſiſt and help their defired intercourſe with 


And if ſome people, by a long and ftri# 
attention to Reaſon, clear ideas, the fitneſs 
and nfitneſs of things, have at laſt arrived at a 
demonſtrative certainty, that all theſe ſen- 
timents of piety and devotion, are mere b1gotry, 


ſuperſtition, and enthuſiaſm ; 1 ſhall only now 


obſerve, that youthful extravagance, paſſion, 


and debauchery, by their own natural tendency, 
withoutithe aſſiſtance of any other guide, ſel- 
dom fail of making the ſame diſcovery. And 
though it is not reckoned any reflection upon 
great- wits, when they hit. upon the ſame 
thought, yet it may ſeem ſome diſparagement 


of that reaſon and philoſophy, which teaches o/d 


men to think and judge the ſame of religion, that 
-paſſion and extravagance teaches the young. 
Io return: As there is no ſtate in human 
life, that can give us a true idea of any of the 
forementioned relative characters of God, ſo 
this relative ſtate of God towards ſinners is ſtill 
more remote, and leſs capable of being truly 
| com- 
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comprehended by any thing obſervable. in the 
relations, betwixt a judge and criminals, a cre- 
ditor and his debtors, a phy/ictan and his pa- 
tients, a father or prince, and their diſobedient 
children and ſubjects. 

For none of theſe ſtates ſeparately, nor all 
of them jointly conſidered, give us any juſt 
idea, either of the nature and guilt of ſin, or 
how God is to deal with ſinners, on the ac- 
count of the relation he bears to them. 

And to aſk, whether God in puniſhing ſin- 
ners, acts as a phyſician towards patients, Or as 
a creditor towards debtors, or as a Prince to- 
wards rebels, or a judge over criminals; is the 


ſame weakneſs, as to aſk, whether God as our 


continual preſerver, acts as our parents, from 
whom we have our maintenance, or as a 
prince, that only protects us. For as the main- 


tenance and protection that we receive from our 


parents and prince, are not proper and true re- 


preſentations of the nature and manner of our 


preſervation in God, but only the propereſt 
words that human language affords us, to 
ſpeak of things not human, but divine and in- 
conceivable in their own proper natures: So a 


pbyſician and his patients, a creditor and his 


debtors, a prince, and his rebels, or a judge 
over criminals, neither ſeparately nor jointly 
conſidered, are proper and ſtrict repreſentations 
of the reaſons and manner of God's proceedings 
with ſinners, but only help us to a more pro- 


per language to ſpeak about them, than any 
other ſtates of human life. 
To 
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Io aſk, whether /in hath ſolely the nature of 
an offence, againſt a prince or a father, and fo 
is pardonable by mere goodneſs ; whether it is 
like an error in a road or path, and fo is 
entirely at an end, when the right path is 
taken ; whether its guilt hath the nature of a 
debt, and ſo is capable of being diſcharged, 


Juſt as a debt is; whether it affects the ſoul, 


as a wound or diſeaſe affects the body, and fo 
ought only to move God to act as a good phy- 
ſician? all theſe queſtions are as vain, as to aſk, 
whether knowledge in God is really thinking, 


or his nature a real /ubfance. For as his 


knowledge and nature cannot be ſtrictly de- 


fined, but are capable of being fignified by 


the terms thinking and ſubſtance, fo the na- 
ture of fin is not ftri#ly repreſented under 
any of theſe characters, but is capable of re- 
ceiving ſome reprefentation from every one of 
them. A N 4 

When fin is ſaid to be an offence againſt 
God, it is to teach us, that we have infinitely 
more reaſon to dread it on God's account, than 
to dread any offence againſt our parents, or 
governors, | 

When it is compared to a debt, it is to ſig- 
nify, that our ſins make us accountable to 


God, not in the ſame manner, but with the 


ſame certainty, as a debtor is anſwerable to his 
creditor; and becauſe it has ſome likeneſs to a 

debt, that of ourſelves we are not able to pay. 
When it is compared to a wound, or diſ- 
eaſe in the body, it is not to teach us, that it 
may 
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may as juſtly and eaſily be healed as bodily 
wounds, but to help us to conceive the great- 
neſs of its evil; that, as diſeaſes bring death to 
the body, ſo ſin brings a worſe kind of death 
upon the ſou. | 

Since therefore the nature and gurl? of ſin 
can only ſo far be known, as to make it highly 
to be dreaded, but not fo known as to be 
fully underſtood, by any thing we can compare 
it to. NL 44 

Since the relation which God bears to ſinners, 
can only be fo known, as to make it highly rea- 
ſonable to proſtrate ourſelves before him, in 
every inſtance of humility and penitence ; but 
not ſo fully known as to teach us how, or in 
what manner, God muſt deal with us; it plain- 
ly follows, that if God is not an arbitrary 
Being, but acts according to a fitneſs, reſulting 
from this relation, he muſt, in this reſpect, act 
by a rule or reaſon known only to himſelf, and 
ſuch as we cannot poſſibly ſtate from the rea- 
ſon and nature of things. 

For if the nature of things, and the fitneſs 
of actions reſulting from their relations, is 
to be the rule of our Reaſon, then Reaſon 
muſt be here at a full ſtop, and can have no 
more. light or knowledge to proceed upon, 
in ſtating the nature, the guilt, or proper 
atonement of fin in men, than of fin in An- 

els, 7 
4 For Reaſon, by conſulting the nature and 
fitneſs of things, can no more tell us, what 
the guilt of fin is, what hurt it does us, how 
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far it enters into, and alters our very nature, 
what contrarzety to, and ſeparation from God, 

it neceſſarily brings upon us, or what ſuperna- 
tural. means are, or are not, neceſſary to abo- 
liſh it; our Reaſon can no more tell this, than 
our ſenſes can tell us, what is the inward, and 
what is the owtwvard light of Angels. 

Aſk Reaſon, what ect ſin has upon the 
ſoul, and it can tell you no more, than if you 
had aſked, what effect the e of God 
has upon the ſol. 

Aſk Reaſon, ond the nature of things, what 


is, or ought to be, the true nature of an a- 


tonement for ſin, how far it is like paying a 
debt, reconciling a difference, or healing a 
wound, or how far it is different from them? 
and it can tell you no more, than if you had 
aſked, what is the true degree of power that 
preſerves us in exiſtence, how far it 1s /zke that 
which at firſt created us, and d far it is 
different fromm it. N 

All theſe enquiries are, by the nature of 
things, made impoſſible to us, ſo long as we 
have no light but from our on natural capa- 
cities, and we cannot take upon us to be knw 
ing, and philoſophers, in theſe matters, but by 
deſerting our Reaſon, and giving ourſelves up 
to vi on and imagination. 

And we have as much authority from the 
reaſon and nature of things, to appeal to Hun- 
ger and thinſt, and ſenſual pleaſure, to tell us 
how our ſouls ſhall — in the beatifick pre- 
ſence of God, as to appeal to our reafon and 

logick, 
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logick, to demonſtrate how fin is to be.'a/oned,, 
or the ſoul altered, prepared, and purified, 
for future happineſs. Fol wet. 7 
For God has no more given us our Reaſon 
to ſettle the nature of an atonement for fin ; 
or to find out what can, or cannot, take away 
its guilt, than he has given us ſenſes and appe- 
tites to ſtate the nature, or diſcover the ingre- 
dients, of tuture happineſs. | | 
And he who rejects the atonement for fins 
made by the Son of God, as needleſs, becauſe 
he cannot prove it to be neceſſary, is as extra- 
vagant, as he that ſhould deny that God creat- 
ed him by his on Son, becauſe he did not re- 
member it. For our memory is as proper a fa- 
culty to tell us, Whether God at firſt created 
us, and all things, by his only Son, as our 
Reaſon is to tell us, Whether we ought to be 
reſtored to God, with, or without the media- 
tion of Jeſus Chriſt. 8 5 
When therefore this writer ſays, Can any 
thing be more evident, than that if doing evil 
be the only cauſe of God's diſpleaſure, that the 
ctaſing to do evil, muſt take away that diſ- 
Nase TSS ee 
Juſt as if he had ſaid, if converſing with a 
leper has been the only cauſe of a man's getting 
a leproſy, muſt not departing from him, be 
the removal of the br? For if any one, 
gueſſing at the guilt of fin, and its efefs on 
the ſon}, ſhould compare it to a kproſy in the 
body, he can no more ſay, that he has reached 
Das nenn 0 L n its 
iel. Page 2. 
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xs real, internal evil, than he, that com- 
paring the happineſs of heaven to a crown of 
glory, can be faid to have deſcribed its real 
happineſs: - 
This writer has no occaſion to appeal to 
reaſon, and the nature of things, if he can be 
thus certain about things, whoſe nature is not 
only obſcure, but 7mpo//ible to be known. For 
it is as impoſſible for him to know the guilt 
and effec7s of ſin, as to know the ſhape of an 
Angel. It is as impoſſible to know by the 
mere light of reaſon what God's diſpleaſure at 
fin is, what contrariety to, or ſeparation from 
fmners it implies, or how it ob/iges God to deal 
with them; as to know what the internal. 
eſſence of God is. Our author therefore has 
here found the utmoſt degree of evidence, 
where it was 7mpeſ/ible for him to have the 
ſmalleſt degree of knowledge. | 
For though it is very evident, that in the 
_ caſe of ſin, Reaſon can preſcribe nothing but 
repentance ; yet it is equally evident, that Rea» 
fon cannot fay, nothing more is required, to 
deſtroy the effects of fin, and to put the ſinner. 
in the ſame ſtate, as if it had never been com- 
mitted, on 2g Sf 41 wiy 
If a man, having murdered twenty of his 
fellow creatures, ſhould afterward be ſorry for 
it, and with that he had a power to bring 
them to life again, or to create others in their 
ſtead, would this be an evident proof, that he 
was no murderer, and that he had never killed. 
one man in his life? Will his ceaſing to kill, and 
oat 333 woiſhing 
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wiſhing he had a power to create others, in 
their ſtead, be a prof, that he is juſt in the 
fame ſtate with God, as if he had never mur- 
dered a man in his life? But, unleſs this can be 
ſaid, unleſs a man's repentance ſufficiently 
proves that he never was a ſinner, it cannot be 
evident, that repentance is ſufficient to put 
a man in the ſame late, as if he never had 
ſinned. | 

He therefore that ſays, If fin be the only 
cauſe of God's diſpleaſure, muſt not ceaſing fron 
fin take away his diſþleaſure ? has juſt as much 
ſenſe and reaſon on his ſide, as if he had 
faid, if a man's Hufdering of himſelf, is the 
cauſe of God's diſpleaſure, muſt not his re- 
ſtoring himſelf to life again, take away God's 
diſpleaſure ? | 

For there is as much foundation in reaſon, 
and the nature of things, to affirm, that the 
ſoul of a ſe/f-murderer muſt have a ſufficient 
power to undo the effects of murder, and put 
him in his former ſtate; as to affirm, that 
every ſinner muſt have a ſufficient natural 
power of undoing all the effects of ſin, and 
putting himſelf in the fame ſtate as if he had 
never ſinned. 

This objection therefore, againſt any ſuper- 
natural means of atoning for ſin, taken from 
the /ufficiency of our own repentance, is as clear 
and philoſophical, as that knowledge that is 
without any ideas; and as juſtly to be relied 
upon, as that concluſion which has no pre- 
ſes. "Im | 

-— ann wet, i 
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This writer has two more objections againſt 
the atonement for fin, © made by Jeſus Chtiſt. 
Firſt, as it is an human ſacrifice, which nature 
itſelf abbors; and which was looked upon as 
the great abomination of idolatrous pagan 
worſhip. | 

The cruelty, injuſtice, and impiety, of ſhed- 
ding human blood in the ſacrifices of the Pagan 
religion, is fully granted: but Reaſon cannot 
thence bring the ſmalleſt objection againſt the 
facrifice of Chriſt, -as it was human. 2 

For how can Reaſon be more diſregarded, 
than in ſuch an argument as this? The pagans 
were unjuſt, cruel, and impious, 1n offering 
human blood to their falſe gods, therefore the 
true God cannot receive any human ſacrifice for 
fin, or allow any perſons to die, as a puniſh- 
ment for fin. Nh 
For, if no human facrifice can be fit for 
God to receive, becauſe human Sacrifices, as 
parts of pagan worſhip, were unjuſt and impi- 
ous ; then it would follow, that the mortality, 
to which all mankind are appointed by God, 
muſt have the ſame cruelty and injuſtice in it. 


Now that death is a puniſhment for fin, and 


that all mankind are by death offered as a /{a- 
crifice for ſin, is not only a doctrine of revealed 
Religion, but the plain diftate of Reaſon. For, 
though it is Revelation alone that can teach 
us, how God threatned death, as the puniſh- 
ment of a particular fin, yet reaſon muſt be 
obliged to acknowledge, that men die, be- 
cauſe they are ſinners. But, if men * 

cauſe 


8 
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cauſe they are ſinners, and reaſon itſelf muſt 
receive this, as the moſt juſtifiable cauſe of 
death; then reaſon muſt allow, that the death 
of all mankind is received by the true God, as 
a ſacrifice for ſin. But if reaſon muſt ac- 
knowledge the death of all mankind, as a ſa- 
crifice for fin, then it can have no juſt objec- 
tion againſt the ſacrifice of Chriſt, becauſe it 
was human. | 

Revelation therefore teaches nothing more 
hard to be believed on this point, - than reaſon 
teaches. For if it be juſt and fit in God, to 
appoint and devote all men to death, as the 
proper puniſhment, and means of their deliver- 
ance from their fins ; how can it be proved to 
be unjuſt and unfit in God, to receive the 
death of Jeſus Chriſt, for the ſame ends, and 
to render thereby the common death and ſa- 
crifice of mankind truly effectual? 

I need not take upon me to prove the fitneſs 
and reaſonableneſs of God's procedure in the 
mortality of mankind ; Revelation is not un- 
der any neceſſity of proving this; becaule it is 
no difficulty that ariſes from revelation, but 
equally belongs to natural religion ; and both 
of them muſt acknowledge it to be fit and 
reaſonable ; not becauſe it can be proved to be 
ſo from the nature of things, but is to be be- 
lieved to be ſo, by faith and piety. | 

But if the neceſſary faith and piety of na- 
tural religion, will not ſuffer us to think it in- 
conſiſtent with the juſtice and goodneſs of 
God, to appoint all mankind victims to death 

| * on 
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on the account of ſin, then reaſon, or natural 


religion, can have no objection againſt the 
ſacrifice of Chriſt, as it is an human ſacri- 


fice. 


And all that revelation adds to natural re- 
Tigion, on the point of human ſacrifice, is 
only this ; the knowledge of one, that gives 
merit, effe, and ſanctification, to all the reſt. 


_ Secondly, It is objected, that the atonement 
made by Jeſus Chriſt, repreſents God as pu- 
niſhing the innocent and acquitting the guilty ; 
or, as puniſhing the innocent inſtead of the 


guilty. 


But this proceeds all upon miſtake: for the 
atonement made by Jeſus Chriſt, though it 


procures pardon for the guilty, yet it does not 


acquit them, or excuſe 


em from any puniſh- 


ment, or ſuffering for ſin, which reaſon could 
impoſe upon them. Natural religion calls men 
to repentance for their ſins: the atonement 
made by Jeſus Chriſt does not acquit them 
from it, or pardon them without it; but calls 
them to a /e verer repentance, a higher ſelf· pu- 
niſhment and penance, than natural religion, 
alone, preſcribes. So that reaſon cannot ac- 


cuſe this atonement, of acquitting the 17 
ſince it brings them under a nece 


ty ; 
ity of 


doing more, and performing a ſeverer repen- 
tance, than reaſon, alone, can impoſe upon 


them. 


God therefore does not by this proceed- 


ing, (as is unreaſonably faid) ſhew his 


dif- 
like 
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like of the innocent and his approbation of the 
wicked. 

For how can God be thought to puniſh our 
bleſſed Saviour out of 4:{ze, if his ſufferings 
are repreſented of ſuch infinite merit with him? 
Or how can he ſhew thereby his approbation 
of the guilty, whoſe repentance is not accept- 
able to him, till recommended by the infinite 
merits of Jeſus Chriſt ? 

Reaſon theretore has nothing that it can 
juſtly obje&, againſt the atonement made by 
our bleſſed Lord, either as it was an human ſa- 
crifice, or as freemg the guilty, and puniſhing 
the innocent in their ſtead; becauſe this very 
facrifice calls people to a Higher /tate of ſuffer- 
ing and puniſhment for fin, than reaſon, alone, 
could oblige them to undergo. 

As to the fitneſs and reaſonableneſs of our 
bleſſed Lord's ſufferings, as he was God and 
man; and the zature and degree of their worth; 
reaſon can no more enter into this matter, or 
prove or diſprove any thing about it, than it 
can enter into the ſtate of the whole creation, 
and ſhew, how it could, or could not, be in 
the whole, better than it is. | 

For you may as well aſk any of your ſenſes, 
as aſk your reaſon this principal queſtion, Whe- 
ther any ſupernatural means be neceſſary for the 
atonement of the fins of mankind? Or, ſup- 
poſing it neceſſary, whether the medzation, 
death, and interceſſion of Jeſus Chriſt, as God 
and man, be that true ſupernatural means ? 

D 2 For 
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For as the fitneſs or unfitneſs of any ſuper- 
natural means, for the atonement of ſin, muſt 
reſult from the incomprehenſible relation God 
bears to ſinners, as it muſt have ſuch neceſſity, 
worth, and dignity, as this relation requires, 
and becauſe it requires it ; it neceflarily follows, 
that if God acts according to this relation, the 
fitneſs of his actions cannot be according to our 
comprehenſion. | | 

Again: Suppoſing ſome ſupernatural means 
to be neceſſary, for deſtroying the guilt and 
power of ſin; or that the mediation, ſufferings, 
and znterceſſion, of the Son of God incarnate, 
is that true ſupernatural: means, it neceſſarily 
follows, that a revelation of ſuch, or any other 
ſupernatural means, cannot poſſibly be made 
obvious to our reaſon and ſenſes, as the things 
of human life, or the tranſactions amongſt men 
are; but can-only be ſo revealed, as to become 
Juſt occaſions of our faith, humility, adoration, 
and pious reſignation, to the divine wiſdom and 
goodneſs. . 

For, to ſay that ſuch a thing is ſupernatural, 
is only ſaying, that it is ſomething, which, by 
the neceſſary /tate of our own nature, we are as 
incapable of knowing, as we are incapable of 
ſeeing ſpirits. | 

If therefore ſupernatural and divine things 
are by the letter of Scripture ever revealed to 
us, they cannot be revealed to us, as they are 
in their  ow7 nature : for if they could, ſuch 
things would not be ſupernatural, but ſuch as 
were ſuited to our capacities. L 


I 

If an angel could appear to us, as it is in its 
own nature, then we ſhould be naturally capa- 
ble of ſeeing angels; but, becauſe our nature 
is not capable of ſuch a fight, and angels are, as 
to us, ſupernatural objects; therefore, when an- 
gels appear to men, they muſt appear, not as they 
are in themſelves, but in ſome human, or corpo- 
real form, that their appearance may be ſuited 
to our capacities. 

It is juſt thus, when any ſupernatural or 
divine matter is revealed by God, it can no 
more poſſibly be revealed to us, as it is in its 
621 nature, than an Angel can appear to us, or 
make itſelf viſible by us as it is in its own na- 
ture; but ſuch ſupernatural matter can only be 
revealed to us, by being repreſented to us, by 
its likeneſs. to ſomething, that we already na- 
turally know. 

Thus revelation teaches us this ſupernatural 
matter ; that Jeſus Chriſt is making perpetual 
interceſſion for us in heaven : For Chriſt's real 
ate, or manner of exiſtence with God in hea- 
ven, in regard to his Church, cannot, as it is 
in its owr nature, be deſcribed to us; it is in 
this reſpect ineffable, and incomprehenſible. 
And therefore, this high and inconceivable 
manner of Chriſt's exiſtence with God in hea- 
ven, in regard to his church, is revealed to 
us under an idea, that gives us the trueſt re- 
preſentation of it, that we are capable of; 
vi. the idea of a perpetual interceſſion for his 


church. 
93 But 
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But if any one ſhould thence infer, that the 
Son of God muſt therefore either be always 
upon his knees in acts of mental or vocal pray- 
er, or proſtrate in ſome humble form of a 
ſupplicant, he would make a very weak in- 


ference. 


Becauſe this revealed Idea of Chriſt, as a 
perpetual Interceſſor in heaven, is only a com- 
parative repreſentation of ſomething, that can- 
not be directiy and plainly known as it is in its 
own nature; and only teaches us, how to 
believe ſomething, though imperfectly, yet 


truly and uſefully, of an incomprehenſible mat- 


ter. 
Juſt as our own ideas of wiſdam and goodneſs 


do not teach us what the divine wiſdom and 
goodneſs are in their own natures, but only 
help us to believe ſomething truly and uſefully 
of els perfections of God, which are in 
themſelves inconceivable by us. 


But then there is no inferring any thing 
from theſe ideas, by which divine and ſuperna- 


. tural things are repreſented to us, but only the 


truth and certainty of that ikenefs under whick 
they are repreſented. 


Thus from our own idea of goodneſs in our- 
ſelves, we can infer nothing concerning good- 
neſs, as it is a perfection inherent in God, but 


only this, that there certainly is in God ſome i- 


concervable, infinite perfection, truly anſwera- 
ble to that which we call goodneſs in ourſelves, 


though as ifinitely different from it, as Omni- 
potence 


; 
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potence is infinitely different from all that we 
naturally know of power. | 
But then we can proceed no farther than to 
the truth and certainty of this liłeneſt; we can- 
not by any farther conſiderations of the nature 
and manner of goodneſs, as it is in ourſelves, 
infer any thing farther, as to the nature and 
manner of the divine goodneſs, This is as im- 
poſſible, as to ſtate the real nature and manner 
of Omnipotence, by conſidering the particulars 
of human power, 75 

In like manner, our revealed idea of Jeſus 
Chriſt as an Tnterceſſor for us in heaven, gives 
us the utmoſt certainty that he is in heaven 
for our benefit, in a manner truly and fully 
anſwerable to that of a powerful Interceſſor, 
But if from conſidering our own ideas of Hu- 
man Interceſſors, we ſhould thence pretend to 
infer the real ſupernatural manner of Chriſt's 


_ exiſtence in heaven, we ſhould fall into the ſame 


abſurdity, as if we undertook to repreſent the 
true nature of Omnipetence, by conſidering 
what we knew of the nature and manner of hu- 
man power. | 

Again: When it is by the letter of Scripture 
revealed to us, that the bleſſed Jeſus is the one 
Mediator between God and man ; that he is 
the Atonement, the Lb cabins and Satizfac- 
tion for our fins : Theſe expreſſions only teach 
us as much outward knowledge of ſo great a 
myſtery, as human language can repreſent. But 
they do not teach us the real or perfect nature 
of Chriſt's ate between God and ſinners, For 
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that being a divine and ſupernatural matter, 


cannot by any outward words be revealed to 


us as it is in its own Nature, any more than the 


eſſence of God can be made viſible to our eyes 


of Fleſh. 


But theſe expreſſions teach us thus much 


with certainty, that there is in the fate of 
Chriſt between God and- finners, ſomethings 


infinitely and inconceivably beneficial to us; 


and truly anſwerable to all that we mean by 
mediation, atonement, propitiation, and ſatis- 

faction. N 
And though the real, internal manner, of 
this mediation and atonement, as it is in its 
own nature, is incomprehenſible to the natural 
man, yet this does not leſſen our knowledge 
of the truth and certainty of it, any more 
than the incomprebenſibility of the divine na- 
ture, leſſens our certainty of its real ex- 
iſtence. i SrI0L | 
And as our idea of God, though conſiſting 
of incomprehenſible perfections, helps us to 
a real and certain knowledge of the divine na- 
ture; and though all myſterious, is yet the 
ſolid foundation of all piety; ſo our idea of 
Jeſus Chriſt, as our mediator and atonement, 
though it be mighty incomprehenſible in itſelf, 
as to its real nature, yet helps us to a cer- 
rain and real knowledge of Chriſt, as our me- 
diator and atonement ; and, though full of 
myſtery, is yet full of motives to the higheſt 
degrees of piety, devotion, love, and gratitude 
unto God, | 
All 
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All objections therefore, raiſed from any 
difficulties about the nature of atonements, 
Ppropitiations, and ſatisfattions, as theſe words 
are uſed to fignify in human life, and com- 
mon language, are vain, and entirely ground- 
leſs. 

For all theſe objections proceed upon this 
ſuppoſition, that atonement, or ſat15faftion, 
when attributed to Jeſus Chriſt, ſignify nei- 
ther more nor 4%, nor operate in any other 
manner, than when they are uſed as terms in 
human laws, or in civil life : Take away this 
ſuppoſition, and all objections are entirely re- 
moved with it. | | 

Thus our author thinks this an unanſwera- 
ble difficulty in the preſent caſe, when he aſks, 
How Sins freely pardoned, could want any ex- 
piation? Or how, after a full equrvalent paid, 
and adequate ſatisfaction given, all could be 
mercy, and pure forgiveneſs * ? 

And yet all this difficulty is founded upon 
this abſurd ſuppoſition, that atonement and ſa- 
tisfaction, when attributed to Jeſus Chriſt, ſig- 
nify neither more nor leſs, than atonements 
and ſatisfactions, when ſpoken of in human 
laws, and human life. : 

Which is full as abſurd, as to ſuppoſe, that 
power and [ife, when attributed to God, ſignify 
neither more nor leſs, than when they are 
ſpoken of men: For there is no reaſon why 
we ſhould think there is any thing myſterious 
and incomprehenſible in power and life, when 
attributed to God; but what is the ſame rea- 

ſon 
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ſon for our thinking, that atonement and ſatis- 
faction, when aſcribed to the Son of God, 
muſt be myſterious and incomprehenſible. 

To return: I have granted this writer his 
great principle, that the relations of things and 
perſons, and the fitneſs reſulting from thence, is 
the ſole rule of God's actions: and I have grant- 
ed it upon this ſuppoſition, that it muſt thence 
follow, that God mult act according to his own 
nature; and therefore nothing could be fit for 
God to do, or worthy of him, but what had 
the reaſon of its firneſs in his own nature : and 
if ſo, then the rule of his actions could not fall 
within our comprehenſion. And conſequently, 
reaſon alone, could not be a competent judge of 
God's proceedings; or ſay, what God might, 
or might not, require of us: and therefore I 
have, by this means, plainly turned his main 
argument againſt himſelf, and made it fully 
confute that doctrine, which he intended to 
found upon it. 5 
But though I have thus far, and for this rea- 
ſon, granted the nature and relations of things 
and beings, to be the rule of God's actions, be- 
cauſe that plainly ſuppoſes, that therefore his 
own nature muſt be the rule of his actions; yet 
fince our author, and other modern oppoſers of 
revealed doctrines of religion, hold it in another 
ſenſe, and mean by it, I know not what erer- 
nal, immutable reaſons and relations of things, 
independent of any being, and which are a com- 
mon rule and law of God and man, I * 


4 


declare againſt it, as an erroneous and groundleſs 
opinion. 
Thus, when this writer ſays, F the rela- 
tions between things, and the fitneſs reſulting 
from thence, be not the ſole rule of God's actions, 
muſt he not be an arbitrary being? As he here 
means ſome eternal, immutable relations, inde- 
pedent of God; ſo, to ſuppoſe, that God can- 
not be a wiſe and good being, unleſs ſuch eter- 
nal, independent relations, be the /ole rule of 
his actions, is as erroneous, as to affirm, that 
God cannot be omniſcient, unleſs mathematical 
demonſtrations be his ſole manner of knowing 
all things. And it is juſt as reaſonable to fix 
God's knowledge ſolely in mathematical demon- 
ſtrations, that we may thence be aſſured of his 
infallible knowledge, as to make I know not 
what independent relations of things, the ſole 
rule of his actions, that we may thence be aſ- 
ſured, he is not arbitrary, but a wiſe and good 
Being. | 
And we have as ſtrong reaſons to believe 
God to be, in the higheſt degree, w/e and 
good, without knowing on what, his wiſdom 
and goodneſs is founded; as we have to be- 
heve him to be amniſcient, and eternal, with- 
out knowing on what, his amniſcience is found- 
ed ; or to what, his eternity is owing. And 
we have the fame reaſon to hold it a vain and 
fruitleſs enquiry, to aſk what chliges God to be 
Wiſe and Good, as to aſk what obliges him to 
be Omniſcient, or Eternal. 2 
| n 
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And as it would be abſurd to aſcribe the 
Exiſtence of God to any cauſe, or found it up- 
on any independent relations of things, ſo it is 
the fame abſurdity, to aſcribe the infinite wiſ- 
dom and goodneſs of God to any cauſe, or 
found thera upon any independent relations of 
things. 3 
Nor do we any more lee the notion, or 
leſſen the certainty of the Divine Wiſdom and 
Goodneſs, becauſe we cannot fay on what they 
are founded, or to what they are to be aſcribed, 
than we Hſe the notion of God, or render his 
exiſtence uncertain, becauſe it cannot be found- 
ed on any thing, or aſcribed to any cauſe, 

And as in our account of the exiſtence of 
things, we are obliged to have recourſe to a 
Being, whoſe exiſtence muſt not be aſcribed 
to any cauſe, becauſe every thing cannot have 
a cauſe, no more than every thing can be 
created, ſo in our account of Wiſdom and 
Goodneſs, there is the ſame neceſſity of having 
recourſe to an infinite Wiſdom and Goodneſs, 


that never began to be, and that is as different 


as to its reaſon and manner of exiſtence, from 
all other wiſdom and goodneſs, that have a be- 
ginning, as the exiſtence of God is different 
from the exiſtence of the creatures. | 
But if it be neceſſary to hold, that there is 
an infinite wiſdom and goodneſs that never be- 
gan to be, then it isas neceflary to affirm, that 
{uch wiſdomand goodneſs can no more be found- 
ed upon the relations of things, than the unbe- 


ginning exiſtence of God can be founded upon 
the 
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the exiſtence of things. And to ſeek for any 
reaſons of a wiſdom and goodneſs that could 
not begin to be, but was always in the ſame 
inſinite ſtate, is like ſeeking the cauſe of that 
which can have no cauſe, or aſking what | it Is, 
that contains infinity. 

But to derive the einen and goodneſs of 
God from the directions he receives from the 
Relations of things, becauſe our wiſdom and 
goodneſs is directed by them, is as weak and 
vain, as to found his knowledge upon ſenſation 
and reflection, becauſe our rational knowledge 
is neceſſarily founded upon them. 

When therefore this writer faith, Tafnite 
wiſdom can have no commands, but bat are 
founded on the unalterable reaſon of things *; 
he might as juſtly have ſaid, an infinite Creator 
can have no power of creating, but what is 
founded on the nalterable nature of crea- 
tures, 

For the reaſon of things, is juſt as unaltera- 


ble, as the nature of creatures. And if the 


reaſons and relations of things are nothing elſe 
but their manner of exiſtence, or the fate of 
their nature, certainly the relations of things 
muſt have the ſame beginning, and the fame 
alterable or unalterable nature, as the things 
from whence they flow. Unleſs it can be ſaid, 
that a thing may exiſt in ſuch a manner, though 
it does not exiſt at all. 
Nothing is more certain, than that the re- 
lations of (legs is only the particular ſtate 
of 
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of their nature, or manner of exiſtence ; there 
can therefore no eternal, and unalterable rela- 
tions exiſt, but of things that eternally and 
unalterably exiſt. Unleſs a thing may be faid 
to exiſt eternally and unalterably in ſuch a par- 
ticular fate of nature, or manner of exiſtence, 
and yet have no eternal exiſtence. 

When therefore he ſays again, The will of 
God is always determined by the nature and 
reaſon of things * ; It is the fame as if he had 
faid, the omnipotence of God is always deter- 
mined by the nature of cauſes and effects. For 
as all cauſes and effects are what they are, and 
owe their nature to the omnipotence of God, 
ſo the relations of things are what they are, 
and owe their nature to the wiſdom and will 
of God. 

Nor does this dependence of the relations 
of things on the will of God, deſtroy the na- 
ture of relations, or make them doubtful, any 
more than the exiſtence of things depending 
on the power of God, deſtroys the certainty 
of their exiſtence, or renders it doubtful. For 
as God cannot make things to exiſt, and not to 
exiſt at the fame time, though their exiſtence 
depends upon his power, ſo neither can he make 
things to have ſuch relations, and yet not to 
have ſuch relations at the ſame time, though 
their relations depend upon his will. 

So that the aſcribing the relations of things 
to the will of God, from whence alone they 
can proceed, brings no uncertainty to thoſe 
duties or rules of life, which flow from ſuch 

relations, 
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relations, but leaves the ſtate of nature with 
all its relations, and the duties which flow 
from them, in the greateſt certainty, ſo long 
as nature itſelf is continued ; and when that 
either ceaſes entirely, or is only altered, it is 
not to be wondered at, it all its relations ceaſe, 
or are altered with it. | 
Our author ſays, Dare any one ſay, that 
God's laws are not founded on the eternal reaſon 
of things * ? 

I dare ſay it with the ſame aſſurance, as that 
his exr/tence is not founded on the eternal exi- 
Fence of things. And that it is the ſame ex- 
travagance to fay, that God's laws are founded 
on the eternal reaſons of things, as to fay, 


that his power is founded on the eternal capa- 


cities of things. For the capacities of things 
have juſt the ſame ſolidity and eternity, as the 
relations of things have, and are juſt ſuch in- 
dependent realities, as they are: And are juſt 
the fame proper materials to found the om- 
I of God upon, as the relations 
things are, to found his infinite wiſdom 
upon. : 
And as we can ſay, that the omnipotence of 
God in preſerving and ſupporting the creation, 
will certainly act ſuitably to itſelf, and conſiſtent 
with that omnipotence which firſt made things 
be what they are, and put nature into ſuch a 


Rate of. cauſes and effects as it is in; ſo we 


can ſay, that the infinite wiſdom of God in 


giving laws to the world, will act /atably to 


itſelf, 
* Page 425. 
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itſelf, and conſiſtent with that wiſdom which 

1 at firſt made the nature and relations of the 
i rational world be what they are. | 
1 But then as the mnipotence of God, though 
3 it acts ſuitably to the laws and ſtate of the 
creation, and the nature of cauſes and effects, 
which it firſt ordained, yet cannot be ſaid to 
be founded upon the nature of cauſes and ef- 
fects, becauſe neither cauſes nor effects have 
any nature, but what they owe to omnipotence; 
ſo the infinite wiſdom of God, though in giv- 
ing laws to the world, it acts ſuitably to the | 
natures and relations of rational beings, et 
cannot be ſaid to be founded upon ſuch re- 
lations, becauſe ſuch relations are the es 
of the divine wiſdom, and owe their exiſtence | 
to ie. 5 6 

And the reaſon or relations of things ſhew 
God's antecedent wiſdom, and are effects of it, 
Juſt as the nature of cauſes and effects thew his 
antecedent power, and are the effects of it. 
And as he is infinitely powerful, but not from 
the nature of cauſes and effects; ſo he is infi- 
nitely wiſe, but not from the reaſon and nature 
K WWW ts | es 
Again; if God is infinite wiſdom, then his 
wiſdom cannot be founded on the relations of 
things, unleſs things finzte, and relations that 
began to be, can be the foundation of that 
wiſdom which is infinite, and could not begin 
to be. SA SET aw bp 

And to aſk what the infinite wiſdom of 
God can be founded upon, if it 1s not — 
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49 
ed upon the natures and relations of things, is 
the ſame abſurdity, as to aſk, How God's 
wiſdom could be without a beginning, if we 
cannot tell how it began? For if his wiſdom 
is infinite, it can no more be founded upon any 
thing, or have any reaſon of its exiſtence, than 
it can have any thing betore it. 

Therefore to aſk, hat it is founded upon, 
when it can have no foundation upon any thing, 
is aſking, what an independent being is depen- 
dent upon, or how that began,. which could 
have 70 beginning ? 

And to aſk the reaſon or foundation of any 
one of the divine attributes, is the ſame as aſlæ- 
ing the reaſon or foundation of them all. And 
to ſeek for the reaſon or foundation of all the 
divine attributes, is ſeeking for the cauſe of 
God's exiſtence. 

And as we do not come to God's exiſtence, 
till we come to the end of cauſes, ſo nothing 
that is divine, can be attributed to any 
cauſe. 

Nor is it any more a contradiction to ſay, 
there is ſomething whoſe nature is without any 
cauſe or foundation of its exiſtence, than to 
fay, ſomething exiſts without ever beginning to 
exiſt. For as nothing can have a beginning, 
but as it proceeds from ſome cauſe; fo that 
which can have no beginning, can have no 
cauſe. If therefore the divine wiſdom ever 

began to be infinite, and we could know when 
that beginning was, we ſhould have ſome pre- 
tence to — for that, upon which its infi- 
5 E nity 
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nity was founded; but if it never could begin 
to be, then to ſeek for its reaſon, or founda- 
tion, 1s ſeeking for its beginning. 

This writer affirms, that God's wiſdom and 
goodneſs muſt be founded on the nature and 
reaſon of things, otherwiſe it could not be 
proved, that God was not an arbitrary being. 

Now to ſeek for reaſons to prove that. God 
is not an arbitrary being, that is, a being of the 
higheſt freedom and independency, that docs 
every thing according to his own ww:/l and plea- 


ſure, is as vain, as to ſeek for reaſons to prove, 
that all things and all natures are not the effect 


of his ww, For if every thing beſides God, 
received its exiſtence from him; if every 


thing that exiſts, is the effect of his will, and 


he can do nothing, but becauſe he wills the 
doing it, muſt he not be free and arbitrary in 
as high a manner, as he is powerful ? 

For if God is omnipotent, he muſt act ac- 
cording to his own will. And to fay, that his 
will muſt be governed and directed by his wiſ- 
dom and goodneſs, is the ſame, as to ſay his 


omnipotence muſt be governed by ſomething 


more powerful. For if either his will, or his 
ommi potence wanted to be governed, there could 
be nothing to govern them ; unleſs we could 
ſuppoſe, that he had a will ſuperzor to his will, 
and a power ſuperior to his omnipotence. 
And though 0:// and power when conſidered, 
as blind, or imperfef faculties in men, may 
paſs ſor humour and caprice, yet as attri- 
butes of God, they have the perfection of 1 
5 This 


31 ] 

This writer ſays, It is not in our prover 
to love the Deity, whilſt we conſider him to 
be an arbitrary being, acling out of humour 
and caprice x. 

But if God's 4:/l is as eſſentially oppoſite to 
to humour and caprice, as his omnipotence is 
eſſentially oppoſite to weakneſs and inability; 
then it is as abſurd to ſuppoſe, that God muſt 
act according to humour and caprice, becauſe 
he acts according to his own will, as to ſup- 
poſe that he muſt a& with inability, becauſe 
he acts by his omnipotence. = 

And if the will of God, as ſuch, is in the 
higheſt ſtate of perfection, then we have the 


higheſt reaſon to love and adore God, becauſe 


he is arbitrary, and acts according to his ow: 
all-perfeft will. And if it be aſked, what it is 
that makes the will of God all perfect, it may 
as well be aſked, what it is that makes him 
omnipotent, or makes him to exiſt. For, as 
has been already obſerved, we have not found 
out a God, till we have found a being that 
has no cauſe; ſo we have not found the w1// 
of God, till we have found a vill, that has 
no mover, or director, or cauſe of its perfection. 
For that wi which never began to be, can 
no more be any thing, but what it is in itſelf, 

than it can begin to be. 
And if any of God's attributes wanted to 
be governed and directed by the other, it 
might as well be ſaid, that his infinite good- 
neſs was governed by his will, as that his will 
E 2 was 
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was governed by his goodneſs, becauſe he can- 


not be good againſt his will. 

That which makes people imagine, that 
will alone is not ſo adorable, is becauſe they 
conſider it as a blind imperfect faculty that 
wants to be directed. But what has ſuch a 
will as this to do with the i of God? 

For if the will of God is as perfect a will, as 
his omniſcience is a perfect knowledge, then we 
are as ſure, that the 20 of God cannot want 
any direction, or will any thing amiſs, as we 
are, that his omniſcience cannot need any in- 
formation, or fall into any miſtake. And if 
the will of God wanted any direction or go- 
vernment, it is impoſſible it ſhould have it; 
for having no ſuperior, it could only be fo 
governed, becauſe it willed it, and there- 
fore muſt be always under its own govern- 
ment, 

All the perfection therefore that can be aſ- 
cribed to God, muſt be aſcribed to his w://, 
not as if it was the production of his will, 
(for nothing in God is produced) but as eter- 
nally, eſſentially, and infinitely inherent in it. 

And as God's will has thus all the per- 
fection of the divine nature, and has no rule, 
or reaſon, or motive to any goodneſs, that 
comes from it, but its own nature and ſtate 
in God; ſo this great will is the only law of 
all creatures, and they are all to obey and con- 
form to it, for this reaſon, becauſe it is the 
will of God, | 
I | Nothing 
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Nothing has a ſufficient moral reaſon, or 
fitneſs to be done, but becauſe it is the will of 
God that it ſhould be done. 

It may be aſked, Is there then no reaſon or 
nature of things? Yes; as certainly as there 
are things. But the nature and reaſon of 
things, conſidered independently of the divine 
will, or without it, have no more obligation 
in them, than a divine worſhip conſidered in- 
dependently of, and without any regard to the 
exiſtence of God. For the will of God is as 
abſolutely neceſſary to found all moral obliga- 
tion upon, as the exiſtence of God is neceſ- 
ſary to be the foundation of religious wor- 
ſhip. And the fitneſs of moral obligations, 
without the i of God, is only like the fit- 
neſs of a religious worſhip without the exiſtence 
of God. 

And it is as juſt to ſay, that he deſtroys the 
reaſon of religion and piety, who founds it 
upon the nature and exiſtence of God, as to 
ſay, he ſaps the foundation of moral obliga- 
tions, who founds them upon the will of God. 
And as religion cannot be juſtly or ſolidly de- 
fended, but by ſhewing its connexion with, 
and dependence upon God's exiſtence ; ſo nei- 
ther can moral obligations be aſſerted with 
ſtrength and reaſon, but by ſhewing them to 
be the will of God. 


. 


It may again be aſked, Can God make tha 
fit in ire which is in 2tſelf abſolutely unfit 
to be done? - 
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This queſtion conſiſts of improper terms. 
For God's will no more makes actions to be 
fit in themſelves, than it makes things to ex- 


actions have any abſolute fitneſs, of and in them- 
ſetves, 


ſhedding of blood, conſidered in themſelves, 
have no abſolute fitneſs, but are fit or unfit 


according to any variety of accidental circum- 
ſtances. 


When therefore God by his will makes any 
| thing fit to be done, he does not make the 
|| thing fit in zze/f, which is juſt in the ſame ſlate 
conſidered in ztſelf, that it was before, but 
i it becomes fit for the perſon to do it, be- 
| cauſe he can only be happy, or do that which 
| is fit for him to do, by doing the will of 
| God. F | 
n For inſtance, the bare eating a fruit, con- 
1 ſidered in 1604, is neither fit nor unfit. If a 
truit is appointed by God for our food and 
nouriſhment, then it is as fit to eat it, as to 
preſerve our lives. If a fruit is poiſonous, then 
it is as unfit to eat it, as to commit ſelf- 
murder. If eating of a fruit is prohibited 
by an expreſs order of God, then it is as 
unfit to eat it, as to eat our own damna- 
tion. 5 
But in none of theſe inſtances is the eatin 
or not cating, conſidered in ztſelf, fit or unfit ; 
but has all its fitneſs, or unfitneſs, from ſuch 
7 circum- 


* iſt in, or of tbemſelves. No things, nor any 


A gift, a blow, the making a wound, or 


7 
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circumſtances, as are entirely owing to the will 
of God. 

Suppoſing therefore God to require a per- 
ſon to do ſomething, which according to his 
preſent circumſtances, without that command, 
be ought not to do, God does not make that 
which is abſolutely unfit in icſelf, fit to be done; 
but only adds new circumſtances to an action, 
that is neither fit, nor unfit, moral, nor immo- 
ral in ztſelf, but becauſe of its circumſtances. 

To inſtance in the caſe of Abraham, required 
to ſacrifice, his ſon. The killing of a man is 
neither good nor bad, conſidered abſolutely in 
itſelf. It was unlawful for Abraham to kill his 
ſon, becauſe of the circumſtances he was in 
with regard to his ſon. But when the divine 
command was given, Abraham was in a new 
ftate, the action had new circumſtances, and 
then it was as lawful for Abraham to kill his 
ſon, as it was lawful for God to require any 
man's life, either by /ickneſs, or any other 
means he ſhould pleaſe to appoint. 

And it had been as unlawful for Abraham 
to have diſobeyed God in this extraordinary 
command, as to have curſed God at any ord:- 
nary calamity of providence. | 

Again, it is objeCted, If there is nothing 
right or wrong, good or bad, antecedently and 
independently of the will of God, there can then be 
no reaſon, why God ſhould will, or command one 
thing, rather than another. 

It is anſwered, i, That all goodneſs, and 
all poſſible perfection, is as eternal as God, 
| E 4 and 
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and as eſſential to him as his exiſtence. And to 
ſay, that they are either antecedent or conſequent, 
dependent or independent of his will, would be 
Equally abſurd, To aſk therefore, whether 
there is not ſomething right and wrong, ante- 
cedent to the will of God, to render his will 
capable of being right, is as abſurd, as to aſk 
for ſome antecedent cauſe of his exiſtence, 
that he may be proved to exiſt neceſſarily. 
And to aſk, how God can be good if there is 
not ſomething good independently of him, 
1s aſking how he can be infinite, if there be 
not ſomething infinite independently of him. 
And to ſeek for any other * or reaſon of 
the divine goodneſs, beſides the divine nature, 


3s like ſeeking for ſome external cauſe and help 


of the divine omnipotence. N 

The goodneſs and wiſdom, therefore, by 
which God is wiſe and good, and to which 
all his works of wiſdom and goodneſs are ow- 
ing, are neither antecedent, nor conſequent to 


his will. 


Secondly, Nothing is more certain, than 


that all moral obligations and duties of creatures 


towards one another, began with the exiſtence 

of moral creatures. This is as certain, as 

that all phy/fical relations, and corporeal quali- 

= and effects, began with the exiſtence of bo- 
es. 

As therefore nothing has the nature of a 
cauſe or effect, nothing has any quality of 
any kind in bodies, but what is entirely ow- 
ing to matter ſo created and conſtituted * 

e 
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the will of God; fo it is equally certain, tha 
no actions have any moral qualities, but what 
are wholly owing to that ſtate and nature 
in which they are created by the will of 
God. 

Moral obligations therefore of creatures have 
the ſame origin, and the ſame reaſon, that na- 
tural qualities and effects have in the corporeal 
world, viz, the ſole will of God. And as in 
a different ſtate of matter, bodies would have 
had different qualities and effects; ſo in a dif- 
ferent ſtate of rational beings, there would be 
different moral obligations, and nothing could 
be right or good in their behaviour, but what 
began then to be right and good, becauſe they 
then began to exiſt in ſuch a ſtate and condition 
of life. And as their ſtate and condition 
could have no other cauſe or reaſon of its 
exiſtence, but the ſole will of God, fo the 
cauſe and reaſon of right and wrong in ſuch 
a ſtate, muſt be equally owing to the will of 
God, 

The pretended abſolute independent fitneſſes, 
or unfitneſſes of actions therefore in themſelves, 
are vain abſtractions, and philoſophical jargon, 
ſerving no ends of morality, but only helping 
people to wrangle and diſpute away that fin- 
cere obedience to God, which 1s their only 
happineſs. But to make theſe imaginary abſo- 
lute Jones the common law both of God and 
man, is {till more extravagant. For if the c/r- 
cumſtances of actions give them their oral 
nature, ſurely God muſt firſt be in our cir- 
cumſtances, 
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cumſtances, before that which is a law to us, 
can be the ſame law to him. 

And if a father may require that of a ſon, 
which his ſon, becauſe. of his arferent fate, 
cannot require of his brother; ſurely that 
which God may require of us, may be as dif- 
ferent from that, which a father may require 
of a ſon, as God is different from a father. 

Thus this writer ſpeaking of the law found- 
ed on abſolute fitneſſes, fays, If is a law by 
which God governs his own actions, and expects 
that all the rational world fhould govern theirs x. 
And leſt you ſhould think that God is not in 
the ſame ſtate of neceſſary ſubjection and obe- 
dience to this law, he farther adds, that God 
cannot diſpenſe, either with his creatures, or 
bimſelf, for not obſerving it +. 

Now to ſay, that the reaſon of things! is the 
fame law to God that it is to us, is ſaying, that 
God is in the ſame late with regard to the na- 
ture of things, as we are. For as things are a 
law to us, becauſe. we are in /uch a ſtate; if 
they are the ſame law to God, it muſt be 


becauſe God is in the ſame ſtate that we are. 


Again, if God is as much under a law as we 
are, then he is as much under authority ; for 
law can no more be without authority, than 
without a law-giver. And if God and we are 
under the /ame law, we muſt be under the 


fame authority. 


But as God cannot be under any law in 
common with us his creatures, any more than 


he 
Page 59. + Page 189. 
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he can be of the ſame rank or order with us; 
ſo neither can he be under any law at all, any 
more than he can be under any authority at 
all. | | 

For that which is the rule, or reaſon of 
God's actions, is no more different from his 
own will, than his power is different from 
his will. 

And though God is not to be looked upon 
as an arbitrary being, in the ſenſe of this 
author, who will not diſtinguiſh arbitrary from 
humour and caprice ; yet in a better, and only 
true ſenſe of the word, when applied to God, 
he muſt be affirmed to be an arbitrary being, 
that acts only from himſelf, from his own will, 
and according to his own pleaſure. | 

And we have no more reaſon to be afraid to 
be left to a God without a law, than to a God 
that had no beginning ; or to be left to his will 
and pleaſure, than to be left under the protec- 
tion and care of a being, that is all love, and 
mercy, and goodneſs. For as the exiſtence of 
God, as ſuch, neceflarily implies the exiſtence 
of all perfection; ſo the will of God, as ſuch, 
neceſſarily implies the willing every thing, that 
all perfection can will. 

And as the exiſtence of God, becauſe it 
contains all perfection, cannot for that reaſon 
have any external cauſe; ſo the will of God, 
becauſe it is all perfection, cannot, for that rea- 
ſon, have any external rule or direction. But 
his own will is wiſdom, and his wiſdom is his 

will. 
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will. His goodneſs is arbitrary, and his ar- 
bitrarineſs is goodneſs. | 

To bring God therefore into a ſtate of 


moral obligation and ſubjection to any exter- 


nal law or rule, as we are, has all the abſur- 
dity of ſuppoſing him to be a finite, dependent, 
temporary, imperfect, improveable, governa- 
ble being as we are. — 

But this writer does not only thus bring 
God into this ſtate of law and obligation with 
us, but makes farther advances in the ſame 
kind of errors. | 
Hence, ſays he, we may contemplate the great 
dignity of our rational nature, fince our reaſon 


for kind, though not for degree, is of the ſame 


nature with that of God's &. 
Here you ſee our reaſon, that is, our facul- 
ty of reaſoning, for reaſon cannot be called ours 
in any other reſpect, has no other difference 
from reaſon as it 1s in God, but that of degree. 
But what greater abſurdity can a man fall into, 


than to ſuppoſe, that a being whoſe exiſtence 


had a beginning but a few years ago, differs 
only in degree from that which could not po 
fibly have a beginning; or that a dependent and 
independent being, ſhould not be different in 
kind, but only in degree, For if nothing that 
had a beginning, can be without a beginning; 
if nothing that is dependent can be indepen- 
dent, then no faculties or powers of dependent 
beings that began to be, can be of the ſame 

2 9 kind 
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kind with the powers of that independent be- 
ing, that could not begin to be. 

For to ſay, that the faculties of a dependent 
and independent being, may be of the fame 
kind, is as flat a contradiction, as to ſay, the 
ſame kind of thing may be dependent, and 
independent, as it is the ſame kind of 
thing. 

How extravagant would he be, who ſhould 
affirm, exiſtence, life, happineſs, and power, 
to be of the ſame kind and nature in us, as 
they are in God, and only to differ in de- 
gree ? 

And yet it would be more extravagant to 
ſuppoſe, that though God cannot poſſibly have 
our kind of exiſtence, life, happineſs, and power, 
yet he muſt have our Rind of reaſon. 

Reaſon belongs to God and man, juſt as 
power, exiſtence, life, and happineſs, belong to 

and man. And he that can from happi- 
neſs being common to God and man, prove 
our happineſs to be of the ſame bind and nature 
with God's, may alſo prove reaſon in God and 
man to be of the ſame kind. 

This writer indeed ſays, Our happrneſs is 
limited, becauſe our reaſon is ſo; and that God 
has unlimited happineſs, becauſe he alone has 
unlimited reaſon *. 

But if that which is neceſſarily limited, is 
certainly different from that which is neceſ/a- 
rily unlimited, then we have proof enough 
from this very argument, that a reaſon ne- 

ceſſarily 
Page 24. 
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ceſſarily limited, cannot be of the ſame kind 


with that reaſon, which is neceſſarily unlimit- 
ed. Unleſs it can be ſaid, that neceſſary and 
unneceſſary, limited and unlimited, finite and 
infinite, beginning and unbeginning, have no 
contrariety in ind, but only differ, as a ſhort 
line differs from a /ong one. | 
The truth of the matter is this; reaſon is in 


| God and man, as power is in God and man. 


And as the divine power has ſome degree of 
likeneſs to human power, yet with an :nfinite 


difference from it; ſo that perfection which 


we call reaſon in God, has ſome degree of like- 
neſs to reaſon as it is in man, yet is 7nfinztely 
and beyond all conception different from it. 
Nor can any one ſhew, that we enjoy reaſon 
in a higher degree in reſpect of God, than we 
enjoy power; or that the manner, or /ight of 


our reaſon, bears any greater likeneſs to the 


light and knowledge of God, than the manner 


and extent of our power bears to the omnipo- 


tence of God. 
And as our enjoyment of power is ſo limited, 
ſo imperfect, ſo ſuperficial, as to be ſcarce ſuf- 


ficient to tell us, what power is, much leſs 


what omnipotence 1s; ſo our ſhare of reaſon is 


ſo ſmall, and we enjoy it in ſo imperfect a 
manner, that we can ſcarce think or talk intelli- 


gibly of it, or ſo much as define our own fa- 
culties of reaſoning. | | 
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Shewing from the ſtate and relation 
between God and man, that human 
reaſon cannot poſſibly be a competent 
judge of the fitneſs and reaſonable- 
neſs of God's proceedings with am- 


kind, either as to the time, or mat- 


ter, or manner of any external re- 
velation. 


S our author has laid it down as an un- 

deniable rule of God's actions, that he 
muſt, if he be a wiſe and good being, act ac- 
cording to the relation he ſtands in towards his 
creatures; fo I proceed upon this principle, to 
prove the incapacity of human reaſon, to judge 
truly of God's proceedings in regard to divine 
revelation. 

For if the fitneſs of actions reſults from the 
nature and relations of beings, then the fitneſs 
of God's actions, as he is an omnt/cient creator 
and governor, to whom every thing is eternal 
ly foreknown, over beings endued with our 


freedom of will, muſt be to us very incom- 


prehenſible. 
We 
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We are not ſo much as capable of com- 
prehending by our own reaſon the poſſibility of 
this relation, or how the foreknowledge of 
God can conſiſt with the free agency of crea- 
tures, We know that God foreknows all 


things, with the fame certainty as we know 


there is a God. And if /elf-conſeiouſneſs is 


an infallible proof of our own exiſtence, it 
proves with the ſame certainty the freedom of 
our will. And hence it is, that we have a full 


aſſurance of the conſiſtency of God's fore- 
knowledge with freedom of will. 


Now this incomprebenſible relation between 


an eternally foreknowing creator and governor, 
and his free creatures, is the relation from 
whence ariſes the fitne/s of God's providence - 
over us. But if the relation itſelf is incom- 
prehenſible, then thoſe actions that have their 

neſs from it, muſt ſurely be incomprehenſible. 
Nothing can be fit for God to do, either in 
Creation or Providence, but what has its fitneſs 
founded in his own fere-knowledge of every 
thing that would follow, from every kind of 
creation, and every manner of - providence : 
But if nothing can be fit, but becauſe it is ac- 
cording to this fore-knowledge of every thing 
that would follow from every kind of creation, 
and every manner of prowdence ; then we 
have the utmoſt certainty, that the #neſs of 
God's actions as a fore-knowing Creator, and 
Governor of free agents, muſt be founded up- 
on reaſons that we cannot paſibiy know any 


thing of. 
"” And 


185 os 

And a child. that has but juſt learned to 
ſpeak, is as well qualified to ſtate the fitneſs 
of the laws of matter and motion by which 
the whole vegetable world is preſerved, as the 
wiſeſt of men is qualified to comprehend, or 
ſtare the fitneſs of the methods, or proceedings, 
which a fore-knowing providence obſerves over 
free agents. For every reaſon on which the 
fitneſs of ſuch a providence is founded, is not 
only unknown to us, but by a neceſſity of na- 
ture 1mpoſſible to be known by us. 

For if the fitneſs of God's acting in this, or 
that manner, is founded in his fore-knowledge 
of every thing that would happen, from every 
poſſible way of acting, then it is juſt as abſolutel 
impoſſible for us to know the reaſons, on whic 
the fitneſs of his actions are founded, as it is 
impoſſible for us to be omniſcient. 
What human reaſon can tell, what kind of 
beings it is it and reaſonable for God to create, 
on the account of his own' eternal fore-know- 
ledge? And yet this is as poſſible, as for the 
ſame reaſon to tell, how God ought to go- 
vern beings already created, on the account of 
his own eternal fore-knowledge and yet God 
can neither create, nor govern his creatures, as 
it is fit and reaſonable he ſhould, unleſs he 
creates and goyerns them in this or that man- 
ner, on the account of his own fore-know- 


| ledge. And therefore, if he acts {ke himſelf, 


and worthy of his own nature, the fitneſs of 
his proceedings muſt for this very reaſon, be- 
88 e 0 6 cauſe 
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cauſe they are fit, be vaſtly above our compre- 
henſion. i | | 
Who can tell what different kinds of ratio- 
nal creatures, diſtinguiſhed by variety of na- 
tures, and faculties, it is fit and reaſonable for 
God to create, becauſe he eternally foreſaw 
what would be the % of ſuch different 
creations ? Who can explain the fitneſs of that 
vaſt variety there is amongſt rational creatures 
of the ſame ſpecies, in their rational faculties, 
or ſhew that all their different faculties ought 
to be as they are? And yet the fitneſs of this 
providence has its certain reaſon in the divine 
fore- knowledge, and it could not be fit, but 
becauſe of it. . | 
Who can tell what degree of reaſon rational 
creatures ought to enjoy, becauſe they are ra- 
tional; or what degrees of new and revealed 
knowledge it is fit and reaſonable - for God to 
give, or not give them, becauſe they ſeem, 
or ſeem not to themſelves to want it, are 
diſpoſed, or not diſpoſed to receive it? For as 
mankind cannot tell why it was ff and reaſon- 
able for God to create them of ſuch a Kind, 
and degree, as they are of; ſo neither can they 
tell how God ought, or ought not to add to 
their natural knowledge, and make them as 
differently accountable tot the uſe of revealed 
rules of life, as for the uſe of their natural 
faculties, EA) 243-11 | FE: 2 
And as the reaſon why God created them of 
fucha kind, and with ſuch faculties, was be- 
cauſe of his own fore-knowledge of the * 
0 
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of ſuch a creation; ſo if ever he does reveal 
to them any [ſupernatural knowledge, both 
the doing it, the time, and matter and man- 
ner of it, muſt have their fitneſs in his own 
eternal fore-knowledge of the effects of ſuch a 
revelation, | 

The reaſons therefore on which the fitneſs 
of this or that revelation, why or when, of what 
matter, in what manner, and to whom it is to 
be made, muſt, from the nature and reaſon of 
wy be as unſearchable by us, as the reaſons 
of th1s 


and in ſuch a tate. 

This may help us to an eaſy ſolution of thoſe 
unreaſonable queſtions, which this writer puts 
in this manner, 

FV the defign of God in communicating an 
thing of himſelf to men was their . 
would not that deſign have obliged him, who at 
all times alike deſires their happineſs, to have at 
all times alike communicated it to them? If God 
aluays acts for the good of his creatures, what 
reaſon can be e why be ſhould not from 
the beginning have diſcovered ſuch things as 
make for their good, but defer the doing it 
till the time of Tiberius; fince the ſooner 
this was done, the greater would his goodneſs 
appear * ? 

And again, How is it confiſtent with the no- 
tion of God's being univerſally benevolent, not 
to have revealed it to all his children, * 
| 1 a 
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or that creation of rational beings, at 
ſuch a lime, of ſuch a kind, in ſuch a manner, 
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had equal need of it? Was it not as eaſy for 
bim to have communicated it to all nations, as 
to any one nation or perſon? Or in all languages, 


as in one +? 
Now all this is fully anſwered, by our au- 
thor's own great and fundamental principle. 
For i the relations between things and per- 


ſens; and the fitneſs reſulting from thence, be 


the ſole rule of God's actions , as he expreſly 
affirms; then the ſole rule or reaſon of God's 
revealing any thing to any man, or men, at 
any time, muſt have its fitneſs reſulting from 
the divine fore-knowledge of the effects of 


ſuch a revelation, at ſuch a time, and to ſuch 


perſons. --If God does not act thus, he does 
not act according to the relation betwixt a fore- 
knowing Creator, and his free creatures. But 
if he does act according to a fitneſs reſulting 
from this relation, and makes, or does not 
make revelations, according to his own fore- 
knowledge of the fitneſs of times, and perſons 
for them; then to aſk how a God, aways 
equally good, can make a revelation at any 
time, and not make the | /ame at all times, is 
as abſurd as to aſk, how a God, always equally 
good, can reveal that at one time, becauſe it is 
a proper time for it, and not reveal it at every 
other time, though every other time is impro- 


per for it. | ace 

God's goodneſs, directed by his own fore- 
knowledge of the fitneſs of times, and of the 
fate and ations of free agents, deferred a cer- 


tain 
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tain revelation to the time of Tiberius, becauſe 
he foreſaw it would then be an act of the great- 
eſt goodneſs, and have. its 5% effects upon 
the world: To aſk therefore, what reaſon can 
be aſſigned, why ſo good and beneficial a reve- 
lation was not ſooner, or even from the begin- 
ning made to the world, is aſking, What rea- 
ſon can be aſſigned, why God is good, and in- 
tends the greateſt good by what he does, or 
ſtays for the doing any thing, till ſach time, 
as makes it a greater good than if he had done 
it ſooner ; it is aſking, why God ſhould act, 
according to his own fore-knowledge of the ſtate 
and actions of free agents, and order all things, 
according to a fitneſs reſulting from ſuch a fore- 
knowledge. 
Theſe queſtions ſuppoſe, that if God ſhewed 
his goodneſs to mankind by a revelation at ſuch 
time, he muſt be wanting in goodneſs before 
that time, becauſe he did not make it ſooner 3 
whereas if his deferring it till /zch a time, was 
owing, to his fore-knowledge of the actions and 
and ſtate of free agents, and of the effects of his 
revelation, and becauſe it would then have its 
beſt. effects, then God is proved to be egually 
good before he made it, for this very reaſon, 
becauſe he did not make it before its proper 
time ; and he had been wanting in goodneſs, 
if he had not deferred it till that time. 

Now this appealing to God's fore-know- 
ledge of the ſtate and actions of free agents, 
as the cauſe of all that is particular in the ime 
and manner of any revelation, and deducing its 
y 3 fitneſs 
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| fitneſs from thence, cannot be ſaid to be beg- 
l ging the queſtion in diſpute, but is reſolving it 
| directly according to the rule, which this wri- 
| 5 ter lays down for God to act by, which is this: 
That the relations between things and perſons, | 
and the fitneſs reſulting from thence, muſt be | 

the ſole rule of God's actions, unleſs be be an | 
arbitrary being. 

But if this is the /o/e rule, then God in giv- 

ing any revelation, muſt act as the relation be- 

twixt a fore-knowing Creator and his free crea- 

tures requires; and his actions muſt have their 

fitneſs reſulting from his fore- knowledge of the 

tate and actions of free agents. And if this is 

God's ſole rule, made neceſſary to him from 

the nature of things, then to aſk why zhzs or 

_ that revelation-only at ſuch a time, is to aſk 
why God only does that which is fit for him to 

do. And to aſk, why not the ſame revelation 
at any other time, is aſking why God does 
not do that, which it is zof fit for him to 
do. 5 Ws (ps 
This writer aſks, Hoo it is conſiſtent with the 
notion of God's being univerſally benevolent, not 
to have revealed it to all his children, who had 
equal need of it? But if they had equal need of 
it, yet if they were not equally fit for it, but 
repared only to have their guilt increaſed by 
it, and ſo be expoſed to a greater damnation by 
refuſing it; then God's goodneſs to them is 
very manifeſt, by with-holding ſuch informa- 
tion from them, and reſerving it for thoſe that 
would be made happier by it. 

127 Judas 
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Judas and Pontius Pilate, and the Fews 
that called for our Saviour's crucifixion, had 
equal need of a Saviour with'thoſe that believed 
in him. Chorazin and Bethſaida wanted the 
light of the Goſpel as much as thoſe that re- 
ceived it; but-if the reſt of the world had been, 
at that time, as much indiſpoſed for the light of 
the Goſpel, as they were, God's goodneſs had 
been greater to that age, if he had left them 
as they were, and reſerved the light of the 
Goſpel till a better age had. ſucceeded. 

So that this argument, founded on the eu 
need of all, or former ages, has no force, un- 
leſs it could be ſhewn, that the ſame revelation 
made to any of theſe former ages, would have 
produced all thoſe good effects, which God 
foreſaw would follow, from its being reſerved 
for ſuch a particular time and ſtate of things 
and perſons. | 

He aſks again, Was it not as eaſy for God 
to have communicated it to all nations, as to any 
one nation or perſon ? Or in all languages, as 
in any one? This argument is built upon the 
truth and reaſonableneſs of this ſuppoſition, 

That God does things becauſe they are 2a/y, 
or forbears things becauſe they are difficult to 
be performed. For it can be no argument, that 
God ought to have revealed ſuch things to a// 
nations or perſons, becauſe it was as ea/y to 
him, as to do it to any one nation or perſon ; 
unleſs it be ſuppoſed, that the ea/ine/s of a thing 

1s a reaſon why God does it, and the difficulty 
of a thing a reaſon why he does not do it. But 
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over-rU 
kind into mere machines, as it is to govern and 
7 74 over them according to their natures. 
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if this fu this foppolition be very abſurd, then the ar- 
N epo it muſt be liable to the 


me 2 Olay 

But if & God does things, not beni they are 
ly, but becauſe they are infinitely 98055 
fit to be done, and founded in the relation of 
a fore- knowing Creator to his free creatures; 
then the reaſon why God has afforded- differ- 
ent revelations, to different ages and perſons, is 
this, That his manner of revealing every thing, 
might be worthy of his own. fore-knowledge of 
the effects of it, and that every thing that is 
Particular in the time or manner of any revela- 
tion, might have its fitneſs reſulting from the 
relation betwixt a good God and his creatures, 
whole changing ſtate, different conduct, tem- 
pe and actions, are all eternally fore-known by 
him. 


If it ſhould Toy be faid, that this writer 


_— 


. only Ears, "that it is as Poſſible for God to 
make 


apd produce as much good in one age as in 
another ; 3 


ſame revelation have the ſame effects, 


his is cally ujtbg! It is as val for God 
to deſtro ot the difference of times and fates, to 
the nature of things, and turn all man- 


or if the natures of things are not to be 8 


ſtrayed ; if the nature, and fate, and tempers 

: of men, and the " freedom of their wills, are to 
be ſuffered to act according to themſelves ; 
then to ſay, it is as poſſible for God to make 


the 


[731 


the ſame revelation to have the ſane effect in 


one age as in another, is as abſurd as to ſay, jit 


is as poſſible for him to make the /ame heat 
of the Sun, have the ſame effects upon any one 
place of the earth, that it has upon another, 


upon rocks and harren ſands, as it has upon a 


fertile ſoil, without altering the nature of rocks 
and ſands, © ee cl 

Again, it is objected, that a divine revelation 
muſt either be the effect of juſtice, or elſe of 
mercy and free goodneſs ; but in either of theſe 
caſes it ought to be univerſal; for juſtice muſt 
be done to all. But if it is the effect of mercy 
and free goodneſs, this writer aſks, How a be- 
ing can be denominated merciful and good, who 
7s ſo only to a few, but cruel and unmerciful to 
the reſt *? 5 

It is anſwered, That there is neither ju/tzce 


in God without mercy, - nor mercy without 
Juſtice > and to aſcribe a revelation to either of 
them ſeparately, - in contradiſtinction to the 
other, has no more truth or reaſon in it, than 


to aſcribe the creation ſeparately either to the 
Wiſdom, or Power of God, in contradiſtinction 
to the other. e eee 


Secondly, A divine revelation is not owin 
to the juſtice or free goodneſs of God, either 
ſeparately or jointly confidered ; but to the 
goodneſs, mercy, and juſtice of God, governed 


and directed by his eternal fore-knowledge of 


all 
* Page 401. 
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all the effects of every revelation, at any, or all 


times. | 


God ordains a revelation in this, or that man- 
ner, time, and place; not becauſe it is a juſtice 
that he cannot refuſe, not becauſe it is matter 
of favour or free goodneſs, and therefore may 
be given in any manner at pleaſure; but becauſe 
he has the whole duration of human things, 
the whole race of mankind, the whole oo X 
of human changes and events, the whole com- 
bination of all cauſes and effects of human 
tempers, all the actions of free agents, and all 
the conſequences of every revelation, plainly in his 


Pn 


ſight; and according to this eternal fore- 
knowledge, every revelation receives every 


thing that is particular in it, either as to time, 
matter, manner, or place, | 
He ſhews his goodneſs in a revelation to 


this part of the world, not becauſe it is a part 
that alone wants it, not becauſe he can beſtow 


his Favours as he pleaſes, but becauſe by acting 


fo with ſuch a part, he be ſhews his goodneſs 


and regard to the whole, He reveals himſelf at 
ſuch a time, not becauſe he at hat time begins 
to have a partial or particular kindneſs, but 
becauſe by fo timing his goodneſs, he beſt ſhews 
his care and goodneſs throughout the whole du- 
ration of human things, from the beginning 
to the end of the world. And it is becauſe he 
had the ſame good will towards mankind in 
every age, that he does what he does in any 
particular age, 

And 


L481 


And if by the particular time and manner 
of any revelation, the whole race of mankind 
receive more benefit from it ; if more are raiſed 
to happineſs by it, and fewer are made miſe- 
rable by a blameable ng or refuſing it, than 
could have happened y any other time, or 


manner of giving it to the World, conſiſtent 
with the natural freedom of men ; then God, 
by being particular in the time and place of giv- 
ing it, is not merciful to a few, and cruel to 
many, but is moſt merciful to all; becauſe he 
only choſe ſuch time, and place, and perſons, 
becauſe all would receive more benefit from it, 


than they poſſibly could from the choice of any 


other time, or place, or perſons. 

All complaints therefore about that which is 
particular, or ſeemingly partial in the time and 
manner of any revelation, are very unjuſtifia- 
ble; and ſhew, that we are diſcontent at God's 
proceedings, becauſe he acts like himſelf, does 
what is be/t and fitteſt to be done, and governs 
the world, not according to our weak imagi- 
nations, but according to his own infinite per- 
fections. | 
We will not allow a Providence to be right, 
unleſs we can comprehend and explain the 
reaſonableneſs of all its ſteps; and yet it 
could not poſſibly be right, unleſs its proceed- 
ings were as much above our comprehenſion, 
as our wiſdom is below that which is infi- 
nite, | 
For if the relations of things and perſons, and 
the fitneſs reſulting from thence, be the rule of 

God's 
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God's actions; then all the revelations that 


come from God, muſt have their fitneſs reſult- 
ing from the relation his fore-knowledge bears 
to the various ſtates, conditions, tempers, and 
actions of free agents, and the various effects of 
every manner of reve lation. 

But if God cannot act worthy of himſelf in 
any manner of revelation, unleſs he acts ac- 
cording to a fitneſs reſulting from this relation; 
then we have the higheſt certainty, that he 
muſt act by a rule that lies out of our ſight, 
and that his Providence in this particular muſt 
be incomprehenſible to us; for this very rea- 
ſon, becauſe it has that very fitneſs, wiſdom 
and goodneſs in it, that it ought to have. 


CHAP. III. 


. Shewing how far human reaſon is ena- 


bled to judge of the reaſonableneſs, 
truth and certainty of divine Reve- 
lation. | 0 


4 


HE former chapter has plainly ſhewn, 
from the ſtate and relation between 
God and man, that we muſt be ſtrangers to 
the true reaſons on which a divine revelation 
2 0 is 


B,. > 
is founded, both as to its time, matter, and 


manner. 


But it is here objected, If God by reaſon of 


bis own per fections muſt be thus myſterious and 


incomprehenſible, both in the matter and manner 


of divine revelation ; How can we know what 
revelations we are to receive as divine? How 
can we be blamed for rejecting this, or receiving 
that, if we cannot comprehend the reaſons on 
which every revelation is founded, both as to its 
matter and manner ? 

Juſt as we may be blamed for ſome notions 
of God, and commended for others, though 
we can have no notions of God, but ſuch as 
are myſterious and inconceivable. We are not 
without ſome natural capacity of judging right 
of God, of finding out his perfections, and 
proving what is, or is not worthy to be aſcribed 
to him. Vet what the divine perfections are 
in themſelves, what they imply and contain in 

their own nature and manner of exiſtence, is 
altogether myſterious and inconceivable by us at 
preſent. If therefore a man may be blame- 
able, or commendable, for his right or wrong 
belief of a God; then a man may be account- 
able for a right or wrong belief of ſuch matters, 


as are in their own nature too myſterious for 


his comprehenſion. And though a man knows 
the reaſons of a divine revelation, either as to 
its matter or manner; as imperfectly as he 
knows the divine nature; yet he may be as lia · 
ble to account for believing falſe revelations, 
as for dolatry; and as full of guilt: for reject- 

2 ing 
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ing a true revelation, as for denying the only 
true God. 


Secondly, Though we are inſufficient for 
comprehending the reaſons, on which the par- 
ticular matter or manner of any divine reve- 
lation is founded; yet we may be fo far 
ſufficient judges, of the reaſons for receiving 
or not receiving a revelation as divine, as to 
make our conduct therein juſtly accountable 
to God. 

For if God can ſhew a revelation to pro- 
ceed from him, by the ſame undeniable evidence, 
as he ſhews the creation to be his work; if he 


can make himſelf as viſible ina particular extra- 


ordinary manner, as he is by his general and 
ordinary providence; then, though we are as 
unqualified to judge of the myſteries of a reve- 
lation, as we are to judge of the myſteries in 
creation and providence; yet we may be as 
fully obliged to receive a revelation, as to ac- 
knowledge the creation to be the work of God; 
and as highly criminal for diſbelieving it, as 
for denying a general Providence. | 
Adam, Noah, Abraham, and Moſes, were 
veryincompetentjudges, of the reaſons on which 
the particular revelations made to them were 
founded; but this did not hinder their ſufficient 
aſſurance, that ſuch revelations came from 
God, becauſe they were proved to come from 
God in the fame manner, and for the fame 
reaſons, as the creation is proved to be the 
Work of God. 
: And 
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And as Adam and Noah muſt fee every 
thing wonderful, myſterious, and above their 
comprehenſions, in thoſe new worlds into which 
they were introduced by God]; ſo they could 
no more expect, that he ſhould require nothing 
of them, but what they would enjoin them- 
ſelves, than that their own frame, the nature 
of the creation, the providence of God, or the 
ftate of human life, ſhould be exactly as they 
would have it. | 

And if their poſterity will let no meſſages 
from heaven, no prophecies and miracles per- 
ſuade them, that God can call them to any 
duties, but ſuch they muſt enjoin themſelves ; 
or to the belief of any doctrines, but ſuch as 
their own minds can fuggeſt; nor to any me- 
thods of changing their preſent ſtate of weak- 
neſs and diſorder for a happy immortality, but 
ſuch as ſuit their own ale, temper, and way 
of reaſoning ; it is becauſe they are grown ſenſe- 
leſs of the myſteries of creation and providence 
with which they are ſurrounded, and forget 
the awful prerogative of infinite wiſdom, 
over the weakeſt, loweſt rank of intelligent 
beings, 

For the excellence of a revelation is to be 
acknowledged by us, for the ſame reaſon that 
we are to acknowledge the excellence of crea- 
tion and providence; not becauſe they are 
wholly according to human conception, and 
have no myſteries, but becauſe they are proved 
to be of God. 905 

And 
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And a revelation is to be received as coming 
from God, not becauſe of its internal excel- 
lence, or becauſe we judge it to be worthy of 
God; but becauſe God has declared it to be 
his, in as plain and undeniable a manner, as 
2 has declared creation and es anti to be 

8. 

For though no revelation, can come from 

God, but what is truly worthy of him, and 
full of every internal excellence; yet what is 
truly worthy of God to be revealed, cannot 
poſſibly be known by us, but by a revelation 
from himſelf, 
And as we can only know what is worthy 
of God in creation, by knowing what he has 
created; ſo we can no other way poſſibl 
know what is worthy of God to be. reveal 
but by a revelation. And he that pretends, 
independently of any revelation,” to ſhew how, 
and in what manner God ought to make a re- 
velation worthy of himſelf, is as great a Viſio- 
nary, as he that ſhould pretend, foo ore 
of the creation, or without learning any thing 
from it, to ſhew how God ought to have pro- 
ceeded in it, to make it worthy of himſelf. 
For as God: alone. knows how to create wor- 
thy of himſelf, and nothing. can poſſibly be 
proved to be worthy to be created by him, but 
becauſe he has already created it; ſo God alone 
knows what is worthy of himſelf in a revela- 
tion, and nothing can poſſibly be proved wor- 
thy to be revealed by him, but becauſe he has 
already revealed it. 


Hence 
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Hence we may ſee how little this iter is 
governed by the reaſon and nature of things, 
who proceeds upon this as an undeniable prin- 
ciple, that we could not know a revelation 
to be divine, unleſs we knew, antecedently to 
revelation, what God could teach or require of 
us by it. Thus, ſays he, Were we not capa- 
ble by our reaſon of knowing what the divine 
goodneſs could command, or forbid his creatures, 
antecedently to any external revelation, we could 
not diſtinguiſh the true inſtituted religion from 
the many falſe ones *. 1 

Juſt as wild and viſfonary, as if it was ſaid, 
Were we not capable by our reaſon of knowing 
what kind or order of beings God ought to 
create, independently of any thing we learn from 
the creation, we could never prove this or that 
creation to proceed from him. Did we not, 
antecedently to facts and experience, know by 
our own reaſon what ought to be the method 
and manner of divine providence, we could 
never prove that the providence which go- 
verns nations and perſons is a divine provi- 
dence. _ nes © 

For if a revelation could have no proof that 
it was divine, unleſs we by our reaſon, ante- 
cedently to all revelation, knew all that any 
revelation could contain, or require of us; 
then it undeniably follows, that no providence 
or creation could be proved to be divine, unleſs 
we by our reaſon, independently of creation and 
providence, could tell what &ind of beings 
| | G God 
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God ought to create, or what manner of Pro- 
vidence he ought to obſervʒe. 

For that which cannot be aſcribed to God in 
revelation, becauſe it is unworthy of his wiſdom 
and goodneſs, cannot be aſcribed to God in 
creation and providence. 

Again, He proceeds to ſhew, that a revela- 
tion from God cannot contain any thing, but 
what human reaſon can prove from the na- 
ture of things; for this reaſon, becauſe if 
God could require any thing more of us, than 
what our own reaſon could thus prove, he 
muſt then require without reaſon, be an ar- 
bitrary being, and then there is an end of all 
religion, 


Now this argument proceeds thus; If God 


does not act according to the meaſure of human 


reaſon, he cannot act according to reaſon it elf. 


If he requires any thing more of us, than what 


we think the nature of things requires of us, 
then he cannot act according to the nature of 
things. If he makes any thing a rule or law to 
us, which we would not impoſe upon ourſelves, 
then he muſt make laws by mere will, with- 
out any reaſon for them. If he requires us 
to believe any thing of his own nature, or our 
nature, more than we could have known of 
ourſelves, then he muſt act by caprice and 
humour, and be an arbitrary being. If his 
infinite wiſdom is in any matters of revelation 
8 than ours; if it is not in every thing 
© reveals meaſurable by ours, it cannot be 
wiſdom 
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wiſdom at all, much leſs can it be infinite 


wiſdom. 

That is, if he is more powerful than we 
are, he cannot be omnipotent; if he is more 
perfect than we are, he cannot be all perfection; 
if he acts upon greater, or higher, or more 
reaſonable motives than we do, he cannot be 
a reaſonable being. | | 

Now it theſe abſurdities are not plain and 
manifeſt to every common - underſtanding, it 
is in vain to diſpute about any thing; but if 
they are, then it is as plain, this writer's great 
argument againſt Chriſtianity, and firſt princi- 
ple of his rational religion, is in the ſame ſtate 
of undeniable abſurdity, as being ſolely built 
upon them. 

Thus, ſays he, Natural religion takes in all 
thoſe duties which flow from the reaſon and the 
nature of things *. That is, natural religion 


takes in all thoſe things that bare human rea- 


ſon can of itſelf diſcover from the nature of 
things. This is granted; but what follows? 
Why, fays he, Conſequently, was there an in- 


ſtituted religion which differs from that of na- 


ture, its precepts muſt be arbitrary, as not 
founded on the nature and reaſon of things, but 
depending on mere will and pleaſure, others. 
wiſe it would be the ſame with natural re- 
ligion +. 

That is, ſince natural religion contains all 
that bare human reaſon can of itſelf diſcover, 
if God was to reveal any thing more than hu- 

G 2 man 
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man reaſon can diſcover, he muſt be an arbi- 
trary being, and act by mere will and plea- 
ſure; otherwiſe his revelation would be the ſame 
with, and nothing more than human reaſon. 

Here you ſee all the abſurdities juſt men- 
tioned, are expreſly contained in this argument, 
God is all humour, caprice, and mere arbi- 
trary will, if his revelation is not ſtrictly, in 
every reſpect, the fame with human reaſon. 
That is, he is without wiſdom, without rea- 
ſon, if his wiſdom and reaſon exceed ours. He 
has uo ' reaſon, nor wiſdom, if his reaſon and 
wiſdom are infinite. 


Secondly, This argument, if it were allow- 
ed, leads directly to atheiſm, For if a revela- 
tion cannot be divine, if it contains any thing 
myſterious, whoſe fitneſs and neceſſity can- 
not be explained by human reaſon, then 
neither creation nor providence can be proved 
to be divine, for they are both of them more 
myſterious than the Chriſtian revelation, And 
revelation itſelf is therefore myſterious, becauſe 
creation and providence cannot be delivered 
from myſtery. And was it poſſible for man 
to comprehend the reaſons, on which the man- 
ner of the creation and divine providence are 
founded, then revelation might be without 
myſteries. | 

But if the myſteries in revelation are owing 
to that, which is by the nature of things in- 
comprehenſible in creation and * 
| then 
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then it is very unreaſonable to reject revelation, 


becauſe it has that which it muſt neceſſarily 


have, not from itſelf, but from the nature and 
ſtate of things. And much worſe is it, to 


deny revelation to be divine, for ſuch a reaſon, 
as makes it equally fit to deny creation and pro- 
vidence to be of God. | 

For if every thing is arbitrary, whoſe fit- 
eſs and expedience human reaſon cannot prove 
and explain, then ſurely an inviſible over-ruling 
providence, that orders all things in a manner, 
and for reaſons, known only to itſelf; that ſub- 
jets human life, and human affairs, to what 
changes it pleaſes; that confounds the beſt 
laid deſigns, and makes great effects ariſe from 
folly and imprudence; that gives the race not 


to the ſwift, nor the battle to the ſtrong ; that 


brings good men into affliction, and makes 
the wicked proſperous; ſurely ſuch a provi- 
dence mult be highly arbitrary. 

And therefore it this argument is to be ad- 
mitted, it leads directly to at heiſin, and brings 
us under a greater neceſſity of rejecting this 
notion of divine providence, on the account 
of its myſteries, than of rejecting a revelation 
that is myſterious in any of its doctrines. And 
if, as this writer frequently argues, God can- 
not be ſaid to deal with us as rational agents, 
if he requires any thing of us, that our reaſon 
cannot prove to be neceſſary; ſurely he cannct 
be ſaid to deal with us as rational and moral 
agents, - if he over-rules our perſons and af- 
fairs, and diſappoints our counſeis, makes. 
| G 3 weakneſs 
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weakneſs. proſperous, and wiſdom unſucceſs- 
ful, in a ſecret and inviſible manner, and for 
reaſons and ends that we have no means of 
knowing, 

And if it may be ſaid, To what purpoſe has 
he given us reaſon, if that is not ſolely to give 
laws to us; ſurely it may better be ſaid, To 
what purpoſe has he given us reaſon to take 
care of ourſelves, to provide for our happineſs, 
to prepare proper means for certain ends, if 
there isan over-ruling providence that changes 
the natural courſe of things, that confounds 
the beſt laid deſigns, and diſappoints the wiſeſt 
counſels ? | 

There 1s nothing therefore half ſo myſteri- 
ous in the Chriſtian revelation, conſidered in 
itſelf, as there is in that inviſible providence, 
which all muſt hold that believe a God. And 
though there is enough plain in providence, to 
excite the adoration of humble and pious 
minds, yet it has often been a rock of atheiſm 
to thoſe, who make their own reaſon the mea» 
ſure of wiſdom. 

Again, Though the creation plainly declares 
the glory, and wiſdom, and goodneſs of God; 
yet it has more myſteries in it, more things 
whole fitneſs, expedience, and reaſonableneſs, 
human reaſon cannot comprehend, than are 
to be found in Scripture. 

If therefore he reaſons right, who ſays, If 
there may be ſome things in a true Religion, 
whoſe fitneſs and expedience we cannot ſee, why 


wot others: Nay, why not the whole; ſince 


bat 
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that would make God's. laws all of a piece? 
And if the having of theſe things is no proof 
of its falſhood, how can any things fit and expe- 
dient (which no Religion is without) be a pro 


of the truth of any one Religion? If, I fay, 
this is right reaſoning, then it may be faid, 
Tf there are things in the creation whoſe fitneſs 
we cannot ſee, why not others: Nay, why not 
the whole; ſince that would make all God's 
works of a piece? And if the being of ſuch 
things as theſe in the creation, is not a proof of 
its not being divine, How can the fitneſs and 
expedience of any creation prove that it is the 
work of God? 

Thus does this argument tend wholly to 
Atheiſm, and concludes with the ſame force 
againſt creation and providence, as it does a- 
gainſt revelation, _ 

This is farther plain from our author's ac- 
count of the works and laws of God. It is 
a firſt principle with him, that God's /aws and 
works muſt have the ſame infinite wiſdom in 
them. That they both alike have the character 
of infinite wiſdom impreſſed on them, and both 
alike diſcover their divine original . 

But if fo, then nothing can prove any works 
to be of divine original, but that which will 
prove any /aws to be of divine original. And 
nothing can ſhew any laws to be unworthy of 
God, but what would equally ſhew any works 
to be unworthy of God. But we have already 
Wd G 4 ſeen, 
Virſt Addreſs to the Inbabitant, of London, page 57. 
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ſeen, that no laws can come from God, or be 
fit for him to make, but ſuch as human reaſon 
can prove to be fit and expedient; therefore no 
works can proceed from God, or be worthy of 
him, but ſuch as human reaſon can prove to 
be fit ard expedient. 

Either therefore there is nothing in the works 
of the creation, whoſe fitneſs and expedience 
cannot be proved; nothing in God's providence 
over whole nations, and particular perſons, 
whoſe fitneſs and expedience cannot be explain- 
ed ard juſtified by human reafon, or elſe nei- 
ther creation nor providence can be aſcribed 
to God. | . 

He ſays, It is impoſſible men ſhould have any 
Ji 1dea of the perfictions of God,” who think 
that the dictates of infinite Wiſdom, do not carry 
their own evidence with them, or are not by 
their own innate worth diſcoverable to all 
mankind *, REO ee | 

But if ſo, then we are obliged, out of regard 
to the divine perfections, to deny every crea- 
ture, or part of the creation, to proceed from 
God, which does not carry its own evidence of 
infinite wiſdom, and diſcover its own innate 
worth to all mankind. f n 

Any one muſt eafily ſee, that I put no force 
upon this writer's arguments, to give them 
this atheiſtical tendency, but barely repreſent 
them as they are in his book. 

For ſince it is his own avowed and repeated 
principle, that God's works and /avs are _ 
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of a kind, and that they muſt both alike diſ- 
cover their divine original; it neceſſarily fol- 
lows, that if any lam or command muſt be un- 
fit for God to make, becauſe its fitneſs cannot 
be proved by human reaſon; then every crea- 
ture, or part of the creation, whoſe fitneſs and 
expedience cannot be proved by human reaſon, 
muſt be rejected as unworthy of God. So 
that this argument leads to Atheiſm, not by 
any remote conſequence, but by its firſt and 
immediate tendency. 

For according to it, a man is obliged, out of 
regard to the divine perfections, to deal with 
creation and providence, as this writer does with 
Scripture; and to allow no more of either of 
them, than ſuits with his own notions of that 
which God ought to do in creation and provi- 
dence. | 
The true grounds and reaſons on which we 
are to believe a revelation to be divine, are 
ſuch external marks and ſigns of God's action 
and operation, as are a ſufficient proof of it. 
And it God has no ways of acting that are pe- 
culiar and particular to himſelf, and ſuch as 
ſufficiently prove his action and operation, then 
revelation can have no ſufficient proof that it 
comes from God. Tag 

And if a revelation had no other proof of 
its Divinity, but ſuch an internal excellency 
and fitneſs of its doctrines, as is fully known 
and approved of by human reaſon ; ſuch an in- 
ternal excellency would be fo far from being a 


ſufficient proof of its Divinity, that it would 
* 7-0 
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be a probable objection againſt it. For it has 
an appearance of great probability, that God 
would not make an external revelation of that 
only, which was ſufficiently and fully known to 
the natural man, or mere Reaſon, with- 
out it. t 

Although therefore no revelation can come 

from God, whoſe doctrines have not an in- 
ternal excellency, and the higheſt fitneſs; yet 
the non-appearance of ſuch excellency and 
fitneſs to our reaſon, cannot be a diſproof of 
its Divinity, becauſe it is our ignorance of ſuch 
matters without revelation, that is the Z7rue 
ground and reaſon of God's revealing any 
thing to us. rifle. 
1 be credibility therefore of any external di- 
vine revelation with regard to human reaſon, 
reſts wholly upon ſuch external evidence, as is 
a ſufficient proof of the divine operation, or 
interpoſition. If there be no ſuch external evi- 
dence poſſible; if God has no ways of acting 
ſo peculiar to himſelf, as to be a ſiſſicient proof 
to human reaſon of his action; then no reve- 
lation can be ſufficiently proved to bg a divine, 
external revelation from God. 

I appeal therefore to the miracles and pro- 
phecies on which Chriſtianity is founded, as 
a ſufficient proof, that it is a divine revelation, 
And ſhall here conſider, what is objected a- 
gainſt the ſufficiency of this kind of proof. 


7. It is objected, That miracles cannot 
prove a falſe, or bad doctrine, to be true _ 
good 3 


| 
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good; therefore miracles, as ſuch, cannot prove 
the truth of any revelation. 


But though miracles cannot prove falſe to be 
true, or bad to be good ; yet they may prove, 
that we ought to receive ſuch doctrines, both 


as true and good, which we could not know 


to be true and good without ſuch miracles. 
Not becauſe the miracles have any influence 
upon the things revealed, but becauſe they 
teſtify the credibility of the revealer, as having 
God's teſtimony to the truth of that which he 
reveals. 

If therefore miracles can be a ſufficient proof, 
of God's ſending any perſons to ſpeak in his 
name, and under his authority ; then they may 
be a ſufficient proof of the truth and divinity 
of a revelation, though they cannot prove that 
which is falſe, to be true. 


Our author therefore brings a farther objec- 
tion againſt this uſe of miracles. 

If, fays he, evil beings can impreſs notions 
in mens minds as ſtrongly as good beings, and 
cauſe miracles to be done in confirmation 
them ; 1s there any way to know to which of the 
two, notions thus impreſſed are owing, but 


from their nature and tendency, or internal 


marks of wiſdom and goodneſs ?—— And if fo, 


Can external proofs carry us any farther, than 
the internal proofs do *? 


This objection ſuppoſes, that no miracles, as 


ſuch, can be a ſufficient proof of the divinity of 


a revelation.; for this reaſon, becauſe we do 


not 
# Page 243. 
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not know the extent of that power, which 
evil ſpirits have, of doing miracles. But this 
objection is groundleſs. For, granting that we 
- do not know the nature and extent of that 
foe which evil ſpirits may have; yet if we 
now enough of it to affirm, that the creation 
is not the work of evil ſpirits; if we can ſe- 
curely appeal to the creation, as a ſufficient 
progf of God's action and operation; then we 
are fully ſecure in appealing to miracles, as a 

{ufficient proof of a divine revelation, 

For, if the creation muſt of neceſſity be 
allowed to be the work of God, notwithſtand- 
ing any unknown degree of power in evil ſpirits ; 
if we can as.certainly aſcribe it to God, as if we 
really knew there were no ſuch ſpirits; then 
in ſome caſes, miracles may be as full a proof 
of the operation, or interpoſition of God, as 
if we really knew there were no ſuch ſpirits in 
being. | 

I 5 not aſk, Whether the ſame divine per- 
fection is neceſſary to foretel ſuch things as are 
foretold in Scripture, and work ſuch miracles 
as are there related, as is neceſſary to create? I 
do not aſk, Whether any power leſs than di- 
vine can do ſuch things? I only aſk, Whe- 

ther there is any certainty, that the creation is 

the work of God ? Whether we can be ſure of 

the divine operation, from the exiſtence of 

that creation that we are acquainted with? Or, | 

Whether we are in any doubt or uncertainty | 

about it, becauſe we do not know the true | 
| nature 
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nature or degree of power, that may belong to 
evil ſpirits ? I | 
For if it can be affirmed with certainty, 


that the creation is the work of God, notwith- 


ſtanding our uncertainty about the degree of 
E that may belong to evil ſpirits; then we 

ve the ſame certainty, that the prophecies 
and miracles recorded in Scripture, are to be 
aſcribed to God, as his doing, notwithſtand- 
ing our uncertainty of the power of evil 
ſpirits. 

And this is affirmed, not becauſe prophectes 
and miracles require the ſame degree of divine 
power, as to create, (for that would be affirm- 
ing we know not what) but it is affirmed, be- 
cauſe the creation cannot be a better, farther, 
or different proof of the action or operation 
of God, than ſuch miracles and prophecies 
ar.” 9 55 
For every reaſon for aſcribing the creation 
to God, is the ſame reaſon for aſcribing ſuch 
miracles and prophecies to God; and every 
argument againſt the certainty of thoſe miracles 
and prophecies coming from God, is the ſame 
argument againſt the certainty of the creation's 
being the work of God ; for there cannot be 


more or leſs certainty in one caſe than in the 


other. NES 
For, if evil ſpirits have ſo the creation in 
their hands, that by reaſon of their power over 
it, no miracles can prove the operation of God, 
then the operation of God cannot be proved 

from the creation itſelf. 
For 
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For the creation cannot be proved to be the 

operation of God, unleſs it can be proved that 
God 4157 des over it. 
And that which is extraordinary and 
miraculous may be accounted for, without the 
interpoſition of God; then nothing that is or- 
dinary and common, according to the courſe of 
nature, can be a proof of the action of God. 
For there can be no reafon aſſigned, why that 
which is ordinary ſhould be aſcribed to God, 
if all that is, or has been, or can be miraculous, 
may be aſcribed to evil ſpirits. 

Either therefore it muſt be ſaid, that there 
are, or may be miracles, which cannot be the 
effects of evil fpirits ; or elſe nothing that is 
ordinary and common, can be a proof of the 
operation of God. For if nothing miraculous 
can be an undeniable proof of God's action, 
nothing created can be a proof of it. 

The matter therefore ſtands thus: There 
are, and may be miracles, that cannot be aſ- 
cribed to evil ſpirits, without aſcribing the crea- 
tion to them; and which can no more be 
doubted to come from God, than we can 
doubt of his being the Creator of the world. 
There may be miracles therefore, which, as 
fuch, and conſidered in themſelves, are as full 
a proof of the truth of that which they atteſt, 
as the creation is of the fitneft of that which is 
created. | 

And though the matter of a revelation is to 
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be attended to, that we may fully underſtand | 
it, and be rightly affected with it; yet the rea- 


ſon 
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Fon of our receiving it as divine, muſt reſt upon 
yt external authority, which ſhews it tobe of 
And the authority of miracles, ſufficiently 
plain and apparent, are of themſelves a full 
and neceſſary reaſon for receiving a revelation, 
which both as to its matter and manner, would 
not be approved by us without them. 

It ſeems therefore to be a needleſs, and too 
great a conceſſion, which ſome learned divines 
make in this matter, when they grant, that 
we mult firſt examine the doctrines reveal- 
ed by miracles, and ſee whether they con- 
tain any thing in them ab/urd, or unworthy of 
God, before we can receive the miracles as 
divine, For, 


1. Where there can be nothing doubted, 
nor any more required, to make the miracles 
ſufficiently plain and evident, there can be no 
doubt about the truth and goodneſs of the 
doctrine they atteſt. Miracles in ſuch a ftate 
as this are the laſt reſort, they determine for 
themſelves, and cannot be tried by any thing 
farther. 

And as the ex:ftence of things, is the high- 
eſt and utmoſt evidence of God's having creat- 
ed them, and not to be tried by our ;udgments 
about the reaſonableneſs and ends of their 
creation; ſo a courſe of plain undeniable mira- 
cles, atteſting the truth of a revelation, is the 
higheſt and utmoſt evidence of its coming from 

God, and not to be tried by qur judgments 
| e about 
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about the reaſonableneſs or neceſſity of its doc- 
trines. F 
And this is to be affirmed, not becauſe God 
| Is too good to ſuffer us to be brought into ſuch 
à ſnare, but becauſe we can know*nothing-of 
God, if ſuch a courſe of miracles is not a 
ſufficient proof of his action and interpoſition. 
For if doctrines revealed by ſuch an undenia- 
ble change in the natural courſe of things, have 
Not thence a ſufficient proof, that they are di- 
vine doctrines; then no laus that are according 
to the natural ſtate of things, can have thence 
any proof, that they are divine laws. 
For if no courſe of miracles can be of itſelf 
a a ſufficient proof, that that which is atteſt- 
ed by them, is atteſted by God; then no 
ſettled, ordinary ſtate of things can of itſelf 
be a proof, that ht which is required by 
oo, natural ſtate of things, is required by 


2. To try miracles, ſufficiently plain and 
evident, by our judgments of the reaſonableneſs 
of the doctrines revealed by them, ſeems to 
be beginning at the wrong end. For. the 
doctrines had not been revealed, but becauſe 

ol our ignorance of the nature and reaſonable- 
: meſs of them; nor had the miracles been 
wrought, but to prevent our acquieſcing in 
our own judgments about the worth and va- 
lue of them. c 
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To 


TT » 
3. To fay, That no miracles, however plain 


and evident, are to be received as divine, if 
they atteſt any doctrine that appears to human 


reaſon to be abſurd, or unworthy of God, is 


v4 


very unreaſonable. For what is it that can be 


called human reaſon in this reſpect? Is it any 
thing elſe than human opinion? And is there 
any thing that mankind are in greater uncer- 
tainty, or more contrary to one another, than 
in their opinions about what is abſurd, or un- 
worthy of God in religion? And is it not the 
very end and deſign of a divine revelation, to 
help us to a rule that may put an end to the 
diviſions of human reaſon, and furniſh us 


with an authority for believing ſuch things, as 


we ſhould not think it reaſonable to believe 
without it ? | 8 
And how weak and uſeleſs muſt that reve- 

lation be, which has not ſufficient authority 
to teach us new not ions of religion, and perſuade 
us to believe that to be reaſonable and worthy 
of God, which we could not believe to be 
ſo upon a leſs authority? 


But if this be the caſe, as it ſeems clearly to 


be, then we are not to try plain and evident 
miracles of the Higheſt kind, by our judgments 
of the reaſonableneſs of the doctrines revealed 


* WV 


by them; but miracles are to be received, 


as of ſufficient authority, to form and govern 


our opinions about the reaſonableneſs of the 


doctrines. 


It may perhaps be ſaid, though the autho- 


rity of miracles, is ſufficient to govern our 


H opinions 
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opinions in doctrines that are only myſterious, . 
and above the comprehenſion of our reaſon, 
yet that which is plainly and groſſly abſurd, 
or unworthy of God, .cannot, nor ought to be 
received upon any authority of the greateſt 
miraclis. | 
This objection is vain and abſurd; it is vain, 
becauſe it relates to a caſe that never was the 
caſe of miracles; and it is abſurd, becauſe it 
is providing againſt a caſe, that never can hap- 
pen to miracles. For to ſuppoſe any thing in 
its own nature groſſly abſurd, or unworthy of 
God, to be atteſted with the higheſt evidence 
of miracles, is as impoſſible, and contradictory 
a ſuppoſition, as to ſuppoſe God to create 
rational beings wicked in their nature, that 
they might thereby be of ſervice to the devil. 
Theſe two ſuppoſitions have not the ſmalleſt 
difference, either in abſurdity, or impoſſibility. 
Again; The hiſtory of magical wonders, and 
extraordinary things done by evil ſpirits, is no 
objection againſt the ſufficiency of that proof, 
that ariſes from miracles. For the queſtion is 
not, whether nothing that is extraordinary can 
be done by evil ſpirits, in any circumſtances, 
but whether nothing that is miraculous can, 
as ſuch, be a proof of its being done by God. 
For theſe two caſes are very conſiſtent, It may 
be very poſſible for evil ſpirits, to do things ex- 
traordinary in /ome circumſtances, as where peo- 
ple enter into contracts with them, and reſign 
themſelves up to their power, and yet that mi- 
racles may in other circumſtances, merely as 
| 2 miracles, 
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miracles, be a ſufficient proof of their being 
done by God. TARA 

Thus the caſe of the Egyptian magicians, is 
ſo far from abating the weight of miracles, that 
it is a great proof of their authority, conſi- 
dered in themſelves ; for the Magicians could 

roceed but a little way in their conten- 
tion with Moſes, they were ſoon made to feel 
his ſuperior power in the ſame manner, as the 
reſt of the Egyptians did, and to confeſs, that 
his miracles were done by the finger of God. 
This very inſtance therefore fully . that 
miracles, as ſuch, may be a ſufficient proof of 
God's interpoſition. For if, in the caſe of a 
contention, the ſuperior power muſt be aſcribed 
to God, then miracles, as ſuch, or of ſuch a kind, 
as having none equal to them, or able to ſtand 
againſt them, muſt in ſuch a ſtate be a ſuffi- 
cient proof of their being done by God, and 

ive a ſufficient warrant, to receive any doctrine 
that is atteſted by them. 

For, let it be ſuppoſed, that the Egyptian 
Magicians had deſtroyed the power of Moſes, 
and brought all the miraculous evils upon the 
Hraelites, as enemies of the Egyptian Gods, 
which he brought upon them; what conſe- 
quence muſt reaſon have drawn from ſuch an 
event? Could reaſon have proved, that the 
God that made the world was one God, and 
that he alone ought to be m—— Or that 
the Egyptians ought to have left their Gods, 
who had the whole creation in their hands in 
ſuch a manner, as to change the nature of 
H2 things 
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things as they pleased, and deſtroy every power 
that oppoſed them? 
Nou either the caſe here ſuppoſed is poſlible, 
or it is impoſſible. If it is poflible, then all 

the reaſons for worſhipping the one true God, 
taken from the nature and ſtate of the creation, 
may entirely ceaſe, and be ſo many reaſons for 
idolatrous worſhip. For no one can have any 
reaſons for worſhipping the one true God, from 
the nature and ſtate of the creation, if other 
Gods have the greateſt power over it, and can 
turn every thing into a plague upon thoſe that 
do not worſhip them. 

But if this caſe is impoſſible, then it neceſ- 
ſarily follows, that miracles, as ſuch, and con- 
ſidered in themſelves, may be certain and in- 
fallible proots of God's interpoſition. For 
this caſe can only be impoflible, becauſe the 
greateſt, plaineſt miracles, cannot poſſibly be on 
the fide of error. But if this cannot be, then 
the greateſt, plaineſt miracles, as ſuch, and 
conſidered in themſelves, are an infallible mark 
of truth. 

And he that abides by mieacles in ſuch 
circumſtances, as proofs of the operation of 
the one true God, has the ſame certainty of 
proceeding ri ight, as he that takes the ſtate, 
and nature of the creation, to be the effect of 
the one true God. 

And as miracles thus conſidered in chem 
ſelves, are the higheſt and moſt undeniable 
evidence of the truth and divinity of any ex- 
ternal W ſo Chriſtianity ſtands fully di- 


ſtinguiſhed 
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ſtinguiſhed from all other religions, by the 
higheſt and moſt undeniable evidence; fince it , 
has all the proof that the highe/? tate of mira- | * © 
cles can give, and every other religion is without 
any ſupport from them. 

And though this writer, with a boldneſs 
worthy of himſelf, often puts all traditional 
religions -upon a level; yet he might have 
ſhewn himſelf as much a friend to truth and 
ſobriety, by aſſerting, that all arguments are 
—_— concluſive, all empers equally virtuous, 
al 

d 


deſigns equally honeſt, and all Hiſtoriet 
and fables equally ſupported by evidence of 
tact. | 
But his prodigious raſhneſs in aſſerting, at all 
adventures, whatever he pleaſes, is not con- 
fined to matters of fact, but is as remarkably 
viſible in that part of his book which pretends 
to argument ; as may be fully ſeen by the fol- 
lowing paragraphs. 0-5 008 
elt is the obſervation, ſays he, of natura- 
<« liſts, that there is no ſpecies of creatures, 
e but what have ſome innate weakneſs, which 
% makes them an eaſy prey to other animals 
< that know how to make the advantage of 
« it, Now the peculiar. foible of mankind 
&« 1s ſuperſtition, which at all times has made 
« them liable to be practiſed on, not by crea- 
* tures of different ſpecies, but by thoſe of 
* their own; who by a confident pretence of 
* knowing more than their neighbours, have 
s firſt circumvented the many, the credulous, 
* and unwary; and afterwards forced the 
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cc free-thi nking few into an outward compli- 
4 ancs i. ” Here it is to be obſerved; 


1. That ſuperſtition is the peculiar foible i in 
man; as natural and intrinſick to him, as an 
innate weakneſs in animals. He has it therefore 
from God and nature, in the ſame manner as 
animals have their innate weakneſs. And 
therefore it muſt be as unnatural for men to 
be without ſuperſtition, or not act according 


to it, as for animals to be without their innate 
> weaknel. 


2. Mankind are, according to this account, 
in their natural ſtate, entirely inca * of 
knowing any true religion. For i our 
author faith, ſuperſtition be the oppoſite to true 

religion; if this ſu perſtition be the innate pecu- 

lar fable of human nature; if mankind are not 
_ - only to begin and end their lives among thoſe 
that have all the ſame foible, but, what is worſe, 
have at all times had this innate foible increaſ- 
ed and practiſed upon by the crafty pretenders 
of their own ſpecies; are they not inwardly 
and outwardly fixed in ſuperſtition, the wn 
4 to true religion ? 


Judge therefore by this, what our author 
really thinks of the excellency and perfection of 
the light of nature; and how much meaning 
he has in ſuch exclamations as theſe: And now 
ket any one ſay, bow it is Pu ble God could more 


fall 
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fully make known his will to all intelligent crea- 
tures, than by making every thing within and 
without them, a declaration of it * ? 

That is, How can they have a better 77ward 
guide to true religion, than by having an in- 
nate peculiar foible contrary to it? How can 
they have a better outward call to the true re- 
ligion, than by having all the world conſpiring 
to fix them in ſuperſtition ? : 

For this, he ſays, is their ſtate; this innate 
peculiar foible has been at all times increaſed 
and practiſed upon by the more cunning 
of their ſpecies, and the free-thinking few 
forced into an outward compliance. It is this 
inward and outward ſtate of Man, that throws 
our author into ſo much tranſport at its abſo- 
| late perfection, as to matters of religion. 

Again ; Judge from this with what piety 
and ſincerity he ſpeaks of God, when he ſays, 
Infinite wiſdom, directed by infinite goodneſs, will 
certainly give us equal degrees of evidence for 
religious truths, which ſo much concern us, as 
it has done for truths of leſs importance +. For 
if our Author believed himſelf in this aſſertion, 
how could he believe ſuperſtition to be the 
peculiar inborn foible of man? For can reli- 
gious truths have the ſame degrees of evidence 
with things of leſs importance, if man's pecu- 
liar foible relates to religion? | 

Again; He cries out, In what point is it, 
that men of the meaneſt abilities may not know 
their duty to God? Cannot they tell what ſenti- 
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ments inſpire them with love and reverence for 
the deity x? Now put theſe things together, 
and then his argument will proceed thus: If 
ſuperſtition is contrary to true religion, and ſu- 
perſtition be the innate peculiar foible of all 
men, how can the weake// man be in any 
miſtake about what is right or wrong in reli- 
gion? Let the reader here judge, whether 1 
put any force upon his words, 


Judge again, how ſerious this Author muſt 
be in a variety of ſuch arguments as theſe : If, 
ſays he, men have been at all times obliged to 
avoid ſuperſtition, and embrace true religion, 
there muſt have been at all times e ent marks 
of diſtinction. And again: Nothing, ſays he, 
can be a greater libel on the true religion, than 
r ſuppoſe it does not contain ſuch internal marks, 
as will, even to the meaneſt capacity, diſtinguiſh 
it from all falſe religions +. But if ſuperſtition 
is the innate, peculiar foible of mankind, where 
muſt a man of the meaneſt capacity look for 
the internal marks of true religion? And if 
all the world is, and always was, over-run 
with ſuperſtition, and the free-thinking few 
have always been forced into an outward com- 
pliance, where muſt ſuch a man look for the 
outward marks of true religion ? 

To give you one inſtance more of this 
writer's extravagant and inconſiſtent notions; 

He makes reaſon, or natural religion, to 
be God's internal revelation, differing only 
from external revelation in the manner of its 

: 5g being 
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being communicated, He rejects external reve- 
lation as unworthy of God, becauſe it has not 
been ſufficiently made known at all times, and in 
all places; yet he ſets up an internal revelation, as 
worthy of God, which has never been made 
known to any one man of any time or place 
in the world. For what one man ever knew 
that reaſon was God's internal revelation, to 
which nothing could be added by any external 
revelation ? | 

It is a mighty complaint with our author 
againſt chriſtianity, that ſo much happineſs 
ſhould be deferred till the time of Tiberius, and 
that it ſhould be communicated to no greater 
a part of the world, than chriſtianity hath been. 
But is not this a judicious. complaint in the 
mouth of a perſon, that is ſetting up a reli- 
gion, that has been communicated to no body 
but himſelf? | 

I know nothing that can be ſaid for our au- 
thor, in excuſe of ſo much confuſion and ſelf- 
contradiction, unleſs it be the particular hard- 
ſhips of his ect. The free-thinking few, he 
ſays, are forced into an outward compliance; 
and that which forces a man into a ſtate of 
hypocriſy, may force him into a great deal of 
confuſion and ſelf- contradiction. 


To return: I have from a conſideration of 
the ſtate and condition of man, and the ſeveral 
relations which God ſtands in towards his 
creatures, ſhewn that it is utterly impoſſible 
for human reaſon to be a competent judge of 


the 
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che fitneſs, or unfitneſs, of all that God may, 


or may not require of us. The two following 
chapters ſhall ſtate the nature and perfection 


of reaſon, conſidered in itſelf, or as it is 


a faculty, or principle of action in human 
nature, 


CHAP. IV. 
Of the fate and nature 0 arg f 198 as 


it 18 in man; ow 7ts per- 
_ feftion in matters 7 religion is to 


be known. 


\H1S writer and others, who take to 
themſelves the names of free-thinkers, 


| make their court to the world, by pretending 


to vindicate the right that all men have, to 


judge and act according to their own reaſon, 


Though, I think, the world has no more to 
thank them for on this account, than if they 
had pretended to aſſert the right that every man 
has, to ſee only with his own eyes, or to hear 
only with his own ears. 
For their own reaſon always did, does, and 
ever will, govern rational creatures, in every 
thing 
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thing they determine, either in ſpeculation or 
practice. It is not a matter of duty for men to 
uſe their own reaſon, but of neceſſity: and it 
is as impoſſible to do otherwiſe, as for a being 
that cannot act but from choice, to act with- 
out choice. And if a man was to try, not to 
act 1 to his own reaſon or choice, he 
would find 


upon ſomething. 
And if God was to command us, by freſh 
revelations every day of our lives, not to act 
from a principle of reaſon and choice, ſuch re- 
velations could have no more effect upon us, 
than if they came from the weakeſt amongſt 
mankind. For, as our principle of acting is 
not derived from ourſelves, ſo it is no more in 
our power to alter it, or contradict it, than it 
is in the power of matter not to gravitate, or 
to exiſt, without taking up ſome place. 
Man is under the ſame neceſſity of acting 
from his own choice, that matter is of not act- 
ing at all; and a being, whoſe principle of ac- 


tion is reaſon and choice, can no more act 


without it, or contrary to it, than an extend- 
ed being can be without extenſion. 
All men therefore are equally reaſonable in 
in this reſpect, that they are, and muſt be, 
by a neceſſity of nature, equally directed and 
governed by their own reaſon and choice. 
For, as the principle of action, in human 
nature, is reaſon and choice, and nothing can 
be done, or believed, but for ſome reaſon, any 


more 


imſelf under the ſame difficulty, 
as he that tries to think, without thinking 


— 
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more than a thing can be choſen and not be 
choſen ; ſo the acting according to one's own 
reaſon is not the privilege of ** hiloſopher, 
but eſſential to human nature; as inſepa- 
rable from all perſons, as ſelf conſciouſneſ or 
a ſenſe of their own exiſtence. 

The diſpute therefore betwixt chriſtians and 
unbelievers, concerning reaſon, is not, whether 
men are to uſe their own reaſon, any more 
than whether they are to ſee with their own 
eyes; but whether every man's reaſon mult 
oy guide him by its own /:ght, or muſt ceaſe 

o guide him, as ſoon as it guides him by a 
lth borrowed from revelation ? This is the 
true ſtate of the queſtion, not whether reaſon 
is to be followed, but when it is % followed? 
not whether it is to be our guide, but how 
it may be made our /afeſt guide? 

The free-thinkers, therefore, rather. appeal 
to the paſſions, than reaſon of the people, when 
they repreſent the clergy and chriſtianity as 
enemies to reaſon, and juſt thinking, and them- 
ſelves as friends and advocates for the uſe of 
reaſon. 

For chriſtians oppoſe unbelievers, not be- 
cauſe they reaſon, but becauſe they reaſon 10. 
They receive revelation not to ſuppreſs the na- 
tural power, but to give new and heavenly 
light to their reaſon; not to take away their 
right of judging for themſelves, but to eur 
them from falſe judgments. 

If therefore a poor 
our free-thinkers, to 


t ſhould call u pon 
y afide their Der to 
ideas, 
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ideas, arguments, and philoſophy, and govern 
themſelves by reaſon; it would be no more 
abſurd, than for them to exhort chriſtians to 
lay aſide their bigotry to creeds and dod7rines 
of revelation, and to govern themſelves by 
reaſon. | 

For it may as well be affirmed, that a man 
departs from the uſe of his reaſon, becauſe 
he depends upon ideas, arguments, and Hllo- 
giſms ; as that he departs from the uſe of his 
reaſon, becauſe he proceeds upon propbecies, 


miracles, and revelations. 


And if he uſes his reaſon weakly, and is 


ſubject to deluſion in theſe points, he no more 
renounces his reaſon, or goes over to another 
direction, than Hobbes, Spinoſu, Bayle, Collins, 
or Toland, renounce their reaſon, when they 
take their own Fancies to be demonſtrations. 

_ Chriſtians therefore do not differ from unbe- 
lievers in the conſtant uſe of their reaſon, but 
in the manner of uſing it: As virtuous men 
differ from rakes, not in their deſire of happi- 
neſs, but in their manner of ſeeking ir. 

And though this writer is very free in his 
charge of bigotry upon chriſtians, yet I may 
venture to challenge him to ſhew, that there 
can poſſibly be more bigotry on the ſide of re- 
ligion, than there may be againſt it. For as 


bigotry is nothing but weak reaſoning, fo in- 


faels are entitled to as large a ſhare. of it, as 
believers; and to ſuppoſe that bigotry may be 
charged upon thoſe who have a zeal for chrif- 
tianity, but cannot be charged on them that 

| are 
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are zealous againſt it, is as juſt a way of pro- 
ceeding, as to ſay of two brothers, that one is 
to be charged with paſſion, becauſe he loves his 
father, but the other cannot be charged with 
paſſion, becauſe he hates his father. 

And as men that write againſt religion, are 
as much concerned to have it falſe, as thoſe 
who write for it, are to have it true; ſo all 
that there is to blind and prejudice the latter, 
has the ſame power to blind and prejudice the 
former. | . 

It appears from what has been ſaid, that 
every man's own reaſon is his only principle 


of action, and that he muſt judge according 


to it, whether he receives, or rejects reve- 
lation. = 

Now although every man is to judge accord- 
ing to the light of his own reaſon, yet his 
reaſoh has very little light that can be called 
its cwn, For, as we derive our nature from 
our parents, ſo that which we generally call 
natural knowledge, or the light of nature, is a 
knowledge and light that is made natural to 
us, by the ſame authority, which makes a cer- 
tain language, certain cuſtoms, and modes of 
behaviour, natural to us. 

Nothing ſeems to be our own, but a bare 
capacity to be inſtructed, a nature fifted for 
any impreſſions; as capable of vice as virtue 
as ready to be made a vicious animal, as a re- 


ligious rational creature; as liable to be made 


a Hottentot, by being born among Hottentots, 
ET. as 


| 
| 
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as to be a Chriſtian, by being born among 
_ Chriſtians, . 

It is not my intention by this, to ſignify, 
that there is not a good and evil, right and 
wrong, founded in the nature of things; or 
that morality has any dependence upon the 
opinions or cuſtoms of men; but only to ſhew, 
that we ind out this right and wrong, come 
to a ſenſe of this good and evil, not by any 
inward ſtrength, or light, that our natural rea- 
ſon of itſelf affords, but by ſuch external 
means, as people are taught articulate language, 
0 politeneſs, or any other rules of civil 
life. 

Men do not prefer virtue to vice, from a 
philoſophical contemplation of the fitneſs of 
the one, and the unfitneſs of the other, found- 
ed in the nature of things; but becauſe it is 
a judgment as early in their minds, as their 
knowledge of the words, virtue and vice. 

And it can no more be reaſonably affirmed, 

that our knowledge of God and divine things, 
| | our opinions in morality, of the excellency of 
| this, or that virtue, of the immortality of our 
fouls, of a future life of rewards and puniſh- 
ments, are the effects of our natural light; 
than it can be reaſonably affirmed, that our 
| living in /eczety, our articulate language, and 
ereft poſture, are owing to the light of na- 

ture. | 
For, as all mankind find themſelves in this 
ſtate, before any reaſoning about it; as educa- 
tion, and human authority have ſet our bodies 
| upright 


| 
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upright, taught us language, and accuſtomed 
us to the rules and manners of a ſocial life; ſo 
education, and the ſame human authority, have 
impreſſed and planted in our minds, certain 
notions of God and divine things, and formed 
us to a ſenſe of good and evil, a belief of our 
ſoul's immortality, and the expectation of ano- 
ther life. hae 
And mankind are no more left to find out a 
God, or the fitneſs of moral virtue, by their 
own reaſon, than they are left by their own rea- 
ſon to find out who are their parents, or to 
find out the fitneſs of ſpeaking an articulate lan- 
guage, or the reaſonableneſs of living in ſociety. 
On the contrary ; we know that our man- 
ner of coming into the world, ſubjects us, with- 
out any choice, to the language, ſentiments, 
opinions, and manners, of thoſe amongſt whom 
we are born. And although when we come 
to any ſtrength, or art of reaſoning, or have a 
genius for philoſophic enquiries, we may thence 
deduce proofs of the Being and Attributes of 
God, the reaſonableneſs of religion and morality, 
the nature of our ſouls, and the certainty of 
a- future ſtate, and find that the opinions and 
tradition of mankind concerning theſe things 
are well founded; yet theſe are an gfter- 
knowledge, not common to men, but acciden- 
tal confirmations of that knowledge and be- 
lief of a God, religion and morality, which 
were before fixed in us, more or lefs, by edu- 
cation, and the authority of thoſe amongſt 
whom-we have lived. 


And 
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And as no;Phileſopher ever proved the fitneſs 
of human nature for a ſocial life, from princi- 
ples of reaſon and ſpeculation, who had not fert 
been taught the nature and advantage of Socie- 
ty another way; ſo no one ever pretended to 
prove the Being and Attributes of God, or the 
excellency of moral virtue, who had not fir ft 
been taught the knowledge of God, and moral 
virtue ſome other way. 
Nov if this is the ſtate of reaſon, as it is in 
man; if this is all the light that we have from 
our ,0wn nature, a bare capacity of receiving 
good or bad impreſſions, right or wrong opi- 
nions and ſentiments, according to the ſtate of 
the world that we fall into; then we are but 
poorly furniſhed, to aſſert and maintain the * 
ſolute perfection of our own, reaſon. 

If our light is little more than the opinions 
and cuſtoms of thoſe amongſt whom we live, 
and it be ſo. hard for a man to arrive at a 
greater wiſdom, than the common wiſdom of 

the place or country which gave him birth and 
education ; how unreaſonably do. we appeal to 
the perfection and ſufficiency of our own reaſon, 
againſt the necęſſi ty and Tete of divine 
revelation ? 

If we are nothing without the aſſiſtance of 
men; if we are a kind of fooliſh, helpleſs ani- 
mals, till education and experience have reveal- 
ed to us the wiſdom and knowledge of our fel- 
low-creatures ; . ſhall we think ourſelves too 
wiſe and full of our own light, to be farther 

I enlightened 
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enlightened with a knowledge and wiſdom te- 
vealed to us by God himſelf? - us 

This gentleman, ſpeaking wm ditcation; 
ſaith, Education is juſtly eſteemed a fecond na- 
ture; and its force is jo ſtrong, that few can 
wholly fh ake off its prejudices, even in things um- 
awe Hors and umatural; and mit it not 
have the greateſt efficacy in things er 70 
reaſon, and ſuitable to nature“? 
All that I ſhall add to this account, is duly 
this, That we are, by the circumſtances and 
condition of human life, neceſſarily ſubjected to 
this ſecond nature, and cannot avoid nenen 
under! its power. 


But here let me aſk this pleader for ahis ſaf- 


ficiency of the light of nature, how thoſe that 


reſign themſelves up to the light of their own 
nature, ſhall know, whether it is their firſt, 
or their ſecond * nature that dire&s them? 
Here are, it ſeems, wv natures; they may 
be as different as good and evil; yet as they 
are both natures, both internal light, how 
ſhall a man know which he follows? He does 
not know which was firſt, or why he ſhould 
call one firſt, and the other ſecond ; they are 
both internal, and without any thing to diſtin- 
gaiſh them. And as he is not to ret the mo- 
tions of nature, or ie its directions; ſo he 
muſt be as obedient to the directions of the fe- 
cond, as of the firſt nature, becauſe he does not 

ceive their difference, nor has any means to 
| e thei * ä 
He 
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He therefore that aſſerts the light of nature 
to be a ſiaſſicient unerring guide in divine mat- 
ters, aught either ta ſhew, that our /econd na- 
ture is as ſafe a guide as the firſt; or that 
thaugh it is nature, yet it has no natural power 
Over us. | 

For ſince every man is xece//tated to take 
upon him a /ecord nature, which he does not 
uam to be a ſecond, or when it began, or 
bow far it has proceeded, or how contrary it 
is to his firſt nature; he that would prove the 
ight of nature to be ſo perfect, that nothing 
can be added to it, is obliged to prove, that 
gur ſecond nature, which we receive by edu- 
cation, has the ſame degree of perfection. For 
ſo far as our ſecand nature is diferext from the 
fcſt, ſo far it has changed the firſt; and if we 
are to follow nature exclufive of revelation, 
we may take revenge, /elf-murder, incontinence, 
ſeuſuality, pride, baughtineſs, ſelf-conceit, and 
a contempt of all things ſacred, to be the true 
dictates and directions of nature. | 

For as it may he very eaſy, and I am afraid 
often happens to people, to be thus educated; 
ſo if education is a Jecond nature, and nature 
is to be eſteemed a true and perſect guide; a 
man thus educated, has all his vices made ſo 
many glorious laws of nature; and through 
the ſtrength of his natural light, he condemns 
humility, ſelf-denial, and devotion, as fooliſh 
bigotry, - _ wy 1 375 | 

This writer ſays, Natural religion, that is, 


the religion of nature, 7s a perpetual landing 
14 rule 
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rule for men of the meaneſt, as well as the bigh- 


eſt capacities, and carries its own evidence with 


it, thoſe internal, inſeparable marks of truth X. 
But if education is a ſecond nature, and, as this 
writer affirms, has the force of a ſecond nature 
even in things unreaſonable and unnatural ; then 
this ſecond nature has not only its natural reli- 
gion, which is alſo a perpetual ſtanding rule 


for men of the meaneſt, as well as the higheſt ca- 


pacities; which carries its own evidence with 


it, theſe internal, inſeparable marks of truth ; 
but it may alſo have a natural religion, both 
unreaſonable and unnatural, ſince it is here af- 
firmed, that education has the force of nature 

even in things of this kind. | 
Again ; If education has this force of nature 
even in things unreaſonable and unnatural, and 
ſtill greater force in things agreeable to nature; 
if it is alſo abſolutely neceſſary for all men to 
come under the power of ſome ſecond nature; 
what can be more vain or groundleſs, than 
to pretend to fate the ligbt, or rectitude of 
human nature, ſince it muſt be for the moſt 
art in every man, as the uncertainty, variety, 
Noroinef or unhappineſs of education has ren- 
dered it? | Ls Hole 
And our author can no more tell, what man 
would be, without human education, or what 
nature would do for thoſe who had no foreign 
inſtruction, than he can tell what ſort of be- 
ings dwell in the mr. And yet he that 
Nn e 3 
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. 
does not know this, how can he know what 
the light of nature is in itſelf ? 

For if moſt of our. judgments, opinions, 
tempers, and ways of thinking, are owing to 
education, and the authority of that part of 
the world where we dwell; if theſe impreſ- 

ſions have the power of a ſecond nature upon 
us, then the light of nature can no more be 
diſtinguiſhed from the light of education, than 
the ſtrength which we have from nature, can 
be diſtinguiſhed from the ſtrength which we 

. have from our food, 

So that to declare the light of nature fo 
abſolutely perfect, as to be incapable of all im- 
provement even by divine revelation, is no 
leſs an extravagance, than to declare the edu- 
cation of mankind to be abſolutely perfect in 
the /ame degree. 

For if nature not only wants, but cannot 
poſſibly avoid education; if this neceſſary un- 
avoidable education becomes another nature, 
undiſcernible from the firſt ; then nothing can 
poſſibly be affirmed of the perfection of the 
light of nature, but what muſt be affirmed in 
the ſame degree of the perfection of education. 
And he that affirms that mankind have had, 
at all times, and in all places of the world, the 

ſame ſufficient, perfect light of nature, mult 
affirm, that mankind have had, at all times 
and in all places of the world, the fame per- 
feet, unerring education. 

When therefore it is juſt, and fitting for all 

people, to abide by the abſo/ute perfection of 
1 3 „ ee 
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moral, religious, and divine; then it may be 
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their  edncation, the imfallible light of their 
ſecond nature, as the unetring ſtandard, mea- 
ſure, and rule of all that is to be eſteemed 


Juſt ro appeal to the natural light of all men, of 
all ages, and all places, as a ſufictent rearber 
of all that ought, or ought not to be a matter 
of religion. h Tot -1 
For till it can be ſhewn, that men are not 
liable to a /econd nature from education, or 
that there is, or can be any nature without it; 


the ate of nature muſt er all over the 


world, and in every age of the world, juſt 
as the light, and advantages of education, have 
differed in the ſeveral parts, and ages of the 
world. | rl 
In a word, the religious and moral light of 
our fir/t nature, is juſt as great as the ft 


ſtrength of infants; and the religious and mo- 


ral light of our ſecond nature, is juſt as perfect 
as our education, and as much of our own 
growth, as the firſt language that we are 
taught to ſpeak, SE 

May not therefore one juſtly wonder, what 
it is that could lead any 'people into an ima- 
gination of the abſolate perfection of human 
reaſon? There ſeems no more in the ſtate of 
mankind,” to betray a man into this fancy, than 
to petſuade him, that the reaſon of infants is 
abſolutely perfect. For ſenſe and experience, 
are as full and ſtrong a proof againſt one, as 
againſt the other. 


But it muſt be ſaid for theſe writers, that 

they decline all arguments from facts and ex- 

perience, to give a better account of human 

nature ; but with the ſame juſtice, as if a 

man was to lay aſide the authority of h:/- 

tory, to give you a truer account of the life 
of Alexander. 

They argue about the perfection of human 
reaſon, not as if it were ſomething already in 
being, that had its nature and condition, and 
ſhewed itſelf to be what it is; but as if it were 
ſomething that might take its ſtate and condi- 
tion, according to their fancies and ſpeculations 
about it. | 

Their objection againſt revelation is founded 
upon the pretended ſufficiency, and abſolute per- 
fection, of the light and ſtrength of human 
reaſon, to teach all men all that is wiſe, and 
holy, and divine, in religion. But how do 
they prove this perfection of human reaſon ? 
Do they appeal to mankind as proofs of this 
perfection? Do they produce any body of men, 
in this, or any other age of the world, that 
without any aſſiſtance from revelation, have 
attained to this perfection of religious know- 
? This is not ſo much as pretended to: 
The hiſtory of ſuch men is entirely wanting. 
And yet the want of ſuch a fact as this, has 
even the force of demonſtration againſt this pre- 
tended ſufficiency of natural reaſon. - 

. Becauſe it is a matter not capable of any 
other kind of proof, but muſt be admitted as 
certainly true, or rejected as certainly falſe, ac- 
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cording as fact and Experiences bear. witneſs for, 
or againſt it. 


For an enquiry about the light, and ſtrevath, 


and ſufhciency of reaſon, to guide and preſerve | 


men in the knowledge and practice of true reli- 


gion, is a queſtion, as ſolely to be reſolved by fact 
and experience, as if the enquiry, was about the 


ſhape of man's body, or the number of his ſenſes. 


And to talk of a light and ſtrength of reaſon, 
natural to man, which fact and experience have 
never yet proved, is as | egregious nonſenſe, as 
to talk' of natural ſenſes, or faculties of his 
body, which fact and SXPEcIeNce have never 
yet diſcovered. 

For as the exi/tence of man cannot be prov- 
ed, but from fact and experience; ſo every 
quality of man, whether of body or mind, and 
every degree of that quality, can only be pon 
ed by fact and experience. 

The degrees of human frength, the nature 
of human paſſions, the duration of human fe, 
the light and ſtrength of human reaſam in mat- 
ters of religion, are things not poſſible to be 
known in any other degree, than Ja far. as fact 
and experience prove them. _ | 
. From the bare conſideration of a ations] 
ſoul in-union with a body, and bodily. paſſions, 
we can neither prove man to be /{rong or weak, 
good or bad, ſickly or ſound, mortal or immor- 
Tal: all theſe qualities muſt diſcover themſelves, 
as. the eye diſcoyers its degree of fight, the 
hand its degree of firength, We 751155 8 
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To enquire therefore, whether men have by 


nature light and ſtrength ſufficient to guide, 


and keep them in the true religion; is the ſame 
appeal to fact and experience, as to enquire, 


whether men are mortal, fickly, or ſound; or 


how far they can ſee and hear. For nothing 


that relates to human nature, as a quality of it, 


can poſſibly have any other proof. | 

As therefore theſe Gentlemen are, in this 
debate, without any proof, or even pretence 
of proof, from fact and experience, ſo their 
cauſe ought to be looked upon to be as. vain 
and romantic, as if they had aſſerted, that men 
have ſenſes naturally fitted to hear ſounds, and 
ſee objects at all diſtances, though fact and ex- 
perience, the only means of knowing it, if it 
was ſo, has, from the creation to this time, 
proved the quite contrary. | 

For he that aſſerts the ſufficiency of the light 
and ſtrength of reaſon, to guide men in mat- 
ters of religion, is not only without any poſi- 
tive proof from fact or experience on his ſide, 
but has the hiſtory of all ages, for near ſix 
thouſand years paſt, fully demonſtrating the 
quite contrary, 

If ſome other enquirers into human nature, 
ſhould affirm, that there is in mankind a na- 
tural inſtinct of mutual love, ſufficient to make 
every man, at all times, love every other man, 
with the /ame degree of affection, as he loves 
himſelf; I ſuppoſe ſuch an opinion would be 
thought too abſurd and extravagant, to need 
any confutation. And yet all the abſurdity of 

it 
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it would lie in this, that it affirmed ſomething 
of the ſufficiency of 'a natural quality in man, 
which could not be ſupported by a fingle 
inſtance of any one man, and was contrary 
to the experience and hiſtory of every age of 
the world. tte don uh 

Now this is exactly the caſe of theſe gentle- 
men: their opinion has neither more nor leſs 
abſurdity in it: they only affirm ſuch a ſuffi- 
ciency of light and reaſon to be natural to all 
men, as cannot be ſupported by a ſingle inſtance 
of any one man, that ever lived, and is fully 


contradicted by the experience and hiſtory of 


age ſince the creation of the world. 
By what has been here ſaid, I hope the rea- 
der will obſerve, that this enquiry about the 
perfection or imperfection, the ſtrength or 
weakneſs, of reaſon in man, as to matters of 
religion, reſts wholly upon fact and experience; 
and that therefore all ſpeculative reaſonings up- 
on it, are to be looked upon as idle, and viſion- 
„as a ſick man's dreams about health; and 
as wholly to be rejected, as any ſpeculative 
arguments that ſhould pretend to prove, in 
ſpite of all, facts and experience, the immor- 
tality, and wnalterable ſtate of human bodies. 
Our author himſelf ſeems very ſenſible, that 
the argument drawn from facts and experi- 
ence preſſed hard upon his cauſe; and there- 
fore has given the beſt anſwer to it, he can yet 
think of ' e 1 
Tt cannot, ſays he, be imputed to any defect 
in the light of nature, that the Pagan world 


ran 
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ran into idolatry; but to their being entirely 
governed by priejts, who pretended communica- 
tion with their Gods, and to have thence their 
revelations, which they impoſed on the credulous, 
as divine oracles. 

The truth and juſtneſs of this afſertion, will 
fully appear by the following illuſtration. 

* It cannot be imputed to any defet in 
te the health, and ſoundneſs of man's natural 
86 * conſtitution, that the world has, in all ages, 

been over-run with diſeaſes and diſtempers ; 
put to their being entirely governed by phy- 
e ſicians, who pretended to I know not 
* what ſecret knowledge of medicines, which 
they impoſed on the ſickly, as infallible 
* remedies,” 

For, as a perfect Rate of health, conſcious 
to itſelf of a ſufficiency of natural firength to 
keep clear of all dieaſes, ſeems to be out of 
all \ from phyſicians; ſo had mankind 


been ever conſcious to themſelves, of a ſufficient 


natural knowledge of what is true or falſe in 

religion; or, as this author ſaith, ſuch as ena- 
Med men of the meaneft capacity to diſtinguiſb 
between religion and ſuper/titton *, what room 
had there been for frauds and impoſtures if 
religion? 

It a man whoſe buſineſs it was to provide 
himſelf with a quantity of pure gold, ſhould 
be continually. buying Jad, and braſs, and 
iron, inſtead of it; would you ſay, that his 
falling into ſuch miſtakes, was not to be im- 

pated 
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puted to any defect in his knowledge of pure 
gold, or how to diſtinguiſh it from other me- 
tals; but to the /yes and affirmations of thoſe 
who told him, that ſuch lead, and braſs, and 
iron, were pure gold ? 
_ - Farther; This author faith, the world 
did not run into idolatry through any defect 
in the light of nature, but becauſe they were 
credulous. 2 

Now credulity, /o far as it goes in any mat- 
ter, ſuppoſes an equal degree of ignorance in 


that matter, whatever it is. No man is credu- 


lous of falſe accounts, or tabulous relations, 
where he knows the truth. 

Children are exceeding credulous, becauſe 
they are exceeding ignorant; and in the ſame 


degree as their knowledge increaſes, their cre- 


dulity abates. So that to ſay, men ran into 
idolatry, not through want of light, or igno- 
rance of what is true and falſe in religion, 
but becauſe they were credulous; is as nice a 
diſtinction, as if it ſhould be ſaid, that chil- 
dren believe any fable that you can tell them, 
not becauſe they are ignorant of what is true 
or falſe, but becauſe they are credulous. 

Or as it may be faid, in another matter, 


with the ſame juſtneſs of thought, that ſuch 


an army ran away from the enemy, not through 


any defe& in natural courage, but becauie they 
were affrighted. 


For men may as juſtly be ſaid to have a per- 


fe& courage, and yet be governed by their 


fears, as to have perfect knowledge of that 
which 
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which is true in religion, and yet be credulous 
of that which is falſe. 


This Anti-paſtor, in his ſecond Addreſs ſays, 


Can the ſuperſtition of the Pagans be imputed 
to any defect, or inſufficiency in the light of rea- 
ſon, when it was wholly owing to their abandon- 
ing that divine light; and in defiance of it, 
running into ſenſeleſs traditions *? 

But how came it, that they ran into ſenſe- 
leſs traditions ? What was it that admitted 
theſe traditions, as juſt and good ? Why, it 
was that faculty which judges of every thing, 
and which this writer recommends as an un- 
erring guide. And to fay, a man's ſuperſtition, 
is not owing to any defect or weakneſs of his 
reaſon, but to his admitting ſenſeleſs traditions, 
is as vain an obſervation, as to ſay, a man's 
falſe reaſoning is not owing to any weakneſs 
of his reaſon, but to his admitting and pro- 
ceeding upon fooliſh, and abſurd arguments. 


For, fooliſh and abſurd arguments do not 


more ſhew the ſtate of his reaſon, who proceeds 
upon them, than ſenſeleſs traditions ſhew the 
ſtate of his reaſon, who admits them : For 
they are as much the objects of his reaſon, as 
arguments ; and all that is ſenſeleſs and abſurd 
in either of them, muſt either be charged 
equally upon the reaſon of him that admits 
them, or both equally removed from it. So 
that if ſenſeleſs traditions, are not a proof of the 
weakneſs of their reaſon that approve of them, 


neither 
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neither are fooliſh and abſurd arguments a proof 
of the weakneſs of their reaſon, who proceed 
upon them. n 
Again; Suppoſing, as he ſaith, that the Pa- 
gans, in defiance of their reaſon, received ſuch 
traditions : Does this do any credit to the 
light of reaſon? For how can a man renounce 
his reaſon, but by an act of his reaſon ? 

But, is it not as great a reproach to reaſon, 
to renounce itſelf, as to credit a falſe tradition? 
For a reaſon that can, luigi, lay aſide it- 
ſelf, is in a more defective and diſordered ſtate, 
than a reaſon that is only capable of being de- 
luded. But if reaſon, in this caſe, lays aſide 
itſelf, without knowing it, then, I ſuppoſe, 
ſuch an accident may be fairly attributed to 
fome weakneſs and defect of reaſon, | 

He proceeds thus: It is certainly no good 
argument againſt the ſufficiency of the divine 
light of nature, that men could nat err, except 
they left it, and followed vain traditions *. 

This obſervation has juſt the ſame ſenſe and 
acuteneſs in it, as if it had been faid, I is cer- 
tainly na good argument againſt the ſufficiency 
of the divine healthfulneſs of human nature, 
that men could net be ſickly, except they left it, 
and fell into various diſtempers: Or, againſt 
the ſufficiency of the divine ſtrength of natural 
courage, that men could not be timorous, till 
they left it, and followed vain fears. For, to 
prove that reaſon is ſufficient, becauſe every 
thing that is abſurd, is contrary to — 
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like proving our healthfulneſs to be ſufficient, 
becauſe all diſtempers are contrary to it ; or our 
courage to be ſufficient, becauſe fears and 
cowardice are contrary. to it. 
Beſides, how is it that men leave their rea- 
ſon? Why, juſt as ignorant men leave their 
knowledge; as dull people leave their wit, or 
cowards leave their courage. The firſt part of 
this paragraph tells you of a ſufficiency of the 
divine light of nature: Well; what has this 
divine light of nature done? what ſufficient 
effects has it had? Why, it has covered all the 
world with darkneſs. For, as a proof of the 
ſufficiency of this divine light, he adds, in the 
very next words, Whoever conſiders how all 
mankind, even the wiſeſt nations, have been im- 
poſed on by ſenſeleſs tales, and idle ſtories, conſe- 
crated by length of time; well, what then? 
what ſhould he conclude from this conſidera- 
tion? Ought he not to conclude, that the rea- 
ſon of the wiſeſt men of all nations, runs very 
low in matters of religion? This is the only 
concluſion that common ſenſe can draw from 
ſuch an obſervation: But, our author ſays, 
Whoever conſiders this, will not be very fond of 
relying upon tradition in matters of religion, 
As if he had ſaid, Whoever conſiders how 
all mankind, even the wiſeſt of men, have been 
impoſed upon by abſurd arguments, will not 
be very fond of relying upon arguments. For 
idle tales, and ſenſeleſs traditions in matters of 
religion, impoſe upon men, in no other man- 


ner, than falſe arguments, and abſurd = 
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ſions, impoſe upon them. And as it is their 
own' reaſon, hae gives the ſtrength and ap- 
pearance of truth to a ſenſeleſs argument; ſo 
it is their own reaſon, that gives the cre- 
dibility, and appearance of truth to ſenſeleſs 
traditions. 

And to lay the fault upon tradition, and 
not upon reaſon that approves it, is as juſt, 
as to lay the fault upon an abominable argu- 
ment, and not upon reaſon, that PO 
upon it. 

Again; Suppoſing that all mankind, even 
the wiſeſt nations, have for this fix thouſand 
years been thus impoſed upon, not knowing 
how to diſtinguiſh idle tales and ſenſeleſs tradi- 
tions from true religion ; is not this a noble 
foundation for this writer to build the /uffic:ency 
of the divine light of nature upon? For ſuppoſ- 
ing it had been in the greateſt degree :nſufficrent, 
what other effe& could have followed from it, 
but only this, that all manking, even the wiſe 4 
nations, ſhould have been over- run with error? 
And is it not ſtrange, that effects ſhould bear 
no proportion to their cauſes; that the ſame 
things ſhould follow from the ſufficrency of the 
divine light of nature, which muſt have fol- 
lowed from its greateſt N Aperes and in- 
ſalſiciency? 

And muſt not the enemies of reaſon and 
free-thinking be forced to confeſs, that this 
writer hath choſen an excellent guide for him- 
ſelf; fince he ſo fully acknowledges, that no 
one I has been rightly guided by it? Muſt 
not 


ee 
not his preſent undertaking be granted to be 
the fe of cool and ſober atv ſince 
it only calls people of all, even the meaneſt, ca- 
padities, to och an uſe of their reaſon, as the 
wiſeſt of men and nations have always been 
ſtrangers to? | 

Again; It is pretended, that the abſurdities 
of the Pagan world are not owing to any de- 
tet of reaſon, but to their undue uſe of reaſon. 
The Biſhop of London very juſtly obſerves, 
that ſuch a pretence is begging the queſtion. 
Our author thinks not, I will therefore grant, 
that it was through an undue uſe of their reaſon. 
For granting that mankind fell into all thoſe 
abſurdities, by an undue uſe of their reaſon, the 
charge againſt reaſon is rather increaſed than 
abated, For an undue uſe of it, is as great an 
accuſation of reaſon, as any weakneſs or blind- 
neſi that can be attributed to it. For to diſtin- 
guiſh betwixt the defect of reaſon, and the un- 
due uſe of reaſon, is as ſolid, as to diſtinguiſh 
betwixt the perfection of reaſon, and a due 

uſe of reaſon. For is not a due uſe of reaſon, 
ſo far as it proceeds, a certain ſign of its per- 
fection? Muſt not therefore the undue als of 
reaſon, ſo far as it proceeds, be an equally cer- 
tain ſign of its imperfection? 

For what can make an undue uſe of reaſon, 
but itſelf ? And if reaſon is ſo univerſally liable 
to an undue uſe of itſelf, that the univerſal ig- 
norance and corruption of mankind is to be aſ- 
cribed to it, then this undue uſe of reaſon, is as 
great a ſign of its univerſal weakneſs and im- 
perfection, as any thing elſe can be. 

K This 
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This undue uſe of reaſon, is either volun 
and known, or involuntary and 6. ow ag 
it is the latter, then it reſolves itſelf into that 
natural weakneſs, and infirmity, which his 
: Lordſhip has ſo fully proved to belong to hu- 
man reaſon. If it is the former, then it ma 
juſtly be reckoned a greater diſorder, and fach 
as makes reaſon more unfit to be a guide, than 
all the weakneſs, blindneſs, and corruption, 


which his Lordſhip hath accuſed it of. 


- 
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Shewing, that all the rautability of our 
tempers, the diſorders of our paſſi- 
ons, the corruption of our hearts, all 
. .the reveries of the imagination, all 
.. Zbe contradictions and abſurdities 
that are to be found in human life, 
and human opinions, are flriftly and 
preciſely the mutability, diſorders, 
corruption, and abſurdities of hu- 


man reaſon, 


TT. is the intent of this chapter to ſhew, 
that although common language aſcribes 

a variety of faculties and principles to the ſoul, 
imputing this action to the blindneſ of our p 
11 353 
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Ffons, that to the inconſtancy of our temper 3 
one thing to the heat of our imagination, ano- 
ther to the coolneſs of our reaſon ; yet, in ſtrict- 
neſs of truth, every thing that is done by us, 
is the action and operation of our reaſon, and 
1s to be aſcribed to it, as the ſole faculty or 
principle from whence it r and by 
which it is governed and effected. | 

This writer takes a great deal of pains to 
prove, by long quotations, what no body denies, 
that there is a law or light of reaſon common 
to men. All this is as freely granted, as that 
love and hatred, feeling and ſenſation, are com- 
mon to men ; and is granting no more, than 
that men are by nature intelligent and rational 
beings: For the faculties of man, as he is an in- 
telligent being, as neceſſarily perceive ſome dif- 
ference in actions, as to good and bad, as they 
perceive ſome things they like, and ſome things 
they diſlike. In this ſenſe there is a law or 
light of reaſon common to all men: And the 
law of reaſon is in men, as the law of thinking, 
of liking, and diſliking, is in men. 

And the different degrees of reaſon are in 
men, as the different degrees of love and aver- 
ſion ; as the different degrees of wit, parts, good 
nature, or all nature, are in man. 

And as all men have naturally more or leſs 
of theſe qualities, ſo all men have naturally 
more or leſs of reaſon : And the bulk of man- 
kind are as different in reaſon, as they are in 
theſe qualities. | 3 
. e fore is the ſame paſſion in all men, yet 
is infinitely different; as hatred is the ſame paſ- 
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ſion in all men, yet with infinite differences; 
ſo reaſon is the ſame faculty in all men, yet 
with infinite differences. 

And as our paſſions not only make us differ- 
ent from other men, but frequently and al- 
moſt daily different from ourſel ves, loving and 
hating under great inconſtancy; ſo our reaſon 
is not only different from the reaſon of other 
men, but is often different from itſelf; by a 
ſtrange inconſtancy, ſetting up firſt one opinion, 
and then another. 

So that when we talk of human reaſon, or a 
reaſon common to mankind, we talk of as va- 
rious, uncertain, and unmeaſurable a thing, as 
when we talk of a love, a hiking, an averſion, 
a good nature, or ill nature, common to man- 
kind; tor theſe qualities admit of no variation, 
uncertainty, or mutability, but ſuch as they 
directly receive from the reaſon of mankind. 
For it is as much the reaſon of man that acts 
in all theſe tempers, and makes them to be juſt 
' what they are, as it is the reaſon of man that 
demonſtrates a mathematical propoſition, | 
Was our reaſon ſteady, and of one kind, 
there would be juſt the ſame ſteadineſs and re- 
gularity in our tempers; did not reaſon fall 
into miſtakes, follies and abſurdities, we ſhould 
have nothing fooliſh or abſurd in our love or 
averſion, For every humour, every kind of 
love or averſion, is as ſtrictly the action or ope- 


ration of our reaſon, as judgment is the act of 
our reaſon. 


And the tem and paſſions of a child, 
differ only from we tempers and paſſions: of a 
| 8 oh man, 
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man, exactly in the ſame degree, as the reaſon 
of a child differs from the reaſon of man. 

So that our paſſions and tempers, are the na- 
tural actions and real effects of our reaſon, and 
have no qualities, either good or bad, but ſuch 
as are to be imputed to it. 

A laudable good nature, or a laudable aver- 
ſion, is only reaſon acting in a certain manner; 
a criminal good nature, or a criminal averſion, 
is nothing elſe but an ill- judging reaſon; that 
is, reaſon acting in another certain manner. 
But ſtill it is reaſon, or our underſtanding 
that is the only agent in our bad paſſions, as 
well as good paſſions; and as much the /o/e 
agent in all our paſſions and tempers, as in 
things of mere ſpeculation. 

So that the ſtate of reaſon in human lite, is 
nothing elſe but the ſtate of human tempers and 
paſſions : And right reaſon in morality, 1s no- 
thing elſe but right love, and right averſion. 

And all our tempers and ways of liking and. 
diſliking, are as much the acts and operations 
of our reaſon, as the wiſeſt actions of our life; 
and they only differ from reaſon, as reaſon 
differs from itſelf, when it judges rightly, and 
when it judges erroneouſly. 

All hat therefore which we commonly call 
the weakneſs, blindneſs, and diſorder of our a 
ions, is in reality the weakneſs, blindneſs, and 
diſorder of our reaſon. For a right love, or wrong 
love, denotes only reaſon acting in a certain, 
particular manner. OR 
So that if any thing can be faid preciſely, 
or with exactneſs, of love, averſion, good na- 
K 3 ture, 
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ture, or ill nature, as common to mankind; 
the ſame may be ſaid of reaſon, as common to 
mankind. | | 

And if it would be very fooliſh and abſurd, 
to aſcribe an abſolute perfection to human love, 
making it alone a ſufficient guide to all good, or 
an abſolute perfection to human hatred, as a ſuf- 
ficient preſervative from all vice ; it is equally- 
abſurd to aſcribe the fame perfection to human 
reaſon, becauſe neither love nor hatred have any 
thing perfect or imperfe&, good or bad in them, 
but what is ſolely the action and operation of 
reaſon, OE: INES, 

For the diſtinction of our reaſon from our 
paſſions, is only a diſtinction in language, made 
at pleaſure; and is no more real in the things 
themſelves, than the deſire and inclination are 
really different from the 201¼l. All therefore 
that is weak and fooliſh in our paſſions, is 
the weakneſs and folly of our reaſon; all the in- 
conſtancy and caprice of our humours and tem- 
pers, is the caprice and inconſtancy of our reaſon. 
It is not flattery that compliments vice in 
authority; it is not corruption that makes men 
proſtitute their honour ; it is not ſenſuality that 
plunges men into debauchery ; it is not avarice 
that makes men ſordid ; it is not ambition that 
makes them reſtleſs; it is not þr:bery that 
makes men ſell their conſciences ; it is not in- 
tereſt that makes them lye, and cheat, and 
25! wa ' themſelves. What is it therefore? 
hy, it is that abſolutely perfect faculty, which 
our author ſets up as the unerring ſtandard of 
all that is wiſe, holy and good; it is in his 
ſtrong language, reaſon, the uſe of reaſon, hu- 
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For whether any thing be fit to be done, 
it is, as he ſays, reaſon alone which muſt judge; 
as the eye is the ſole judge of what is wifible, 
the ear of what is audible, ſo reaſon of what is 
reaſonable, . _ 13-00 | 

Every thing therefore that is done, every 
thing that is choſen or preferred jn human life 
before any. thing elſe, is as ſtrict done, or 
choſen by reaſon, as every thing that is ſeen, 
is ſeen by the, eye; and every thing that is 
heard, is heard by the ea. 

To ſuppoſe that reaſon permits itſelf to be 
governed by paſſions: or tempers, but is not 
the immediate, full agent of all that is done by 
them, is as abſurd, as to ſuppoſe that reaſon 
permits itſelf to be governed by the hand when 
it is writing falſly, or the tongue when it is 
talking profanely, but is not the immediate, 
direct agent of all that is written and ſpoken 
by them. Wy lp drab e to | 

Hrutes are incapable of imprudence and im- 
morality, becauſe none of their actions are the 
actions of reaſon: Every thing therefore that 
is imprudence, immorality, baſeneſs, or villany 
in us, muſt be the act of our reaſon, other- 
wiſe it could no more be imprudent or immo- 
ral, than the actions of brutes. 1 IG 

If therefore, as this author often faith, rea- 
ſon be the only faculty that diſtinguiſheth us 
from brutes ; it neceſſarily follows, that thoſe 
irregularities, whether of humour, paſſions, or 
tempers, which cannot be imputed to brutes, 
mult be ſolely attributed to that faculty by- 
which we are diſtinguiſhed- from brutes ; and, 

K 4 con- 
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conſequently, every thing that is fooliſh, vain, 
ſhamefal, falſe, treacherous, and baſe, muſt be 
the ſole expreſs acts of our reaſon ; ſince if they 
were the acts of any thing elſe, they could 
have no more vanity, falſeneſs, or baſeneſs, than 
hunger and thirſt. 25 
As thereſore all that is faithful, juſt, and 
wiſe, can only be attributed to that which is 
done by our reaſon; ſo by plain conſequence, 
all that is vain, falſe, or ſhameful, can only be 
imputed to any acts, as they are the acts of 
_.... f 3 4 
It is not my intent in the leaſt to cenſure, or 
condemn our common language, which confi- 
ders and talks of reaſon and the paſſions, as if 
they were as different as a governor and his 
fue. Rags 5 
Theſe forms of ſpeech are very intelligible 
and uſeful, and give great life and ornament to 
all diſcourſes upon morality; and are even ne- 
ceſſary for the Hiſtorian, the Poet, and the 
CHAT. | 47 N 
But when certain perſons aſcribe to human 
reaſon, as a diſtin faculty of human nature, 
I know not what abſolute perfection, making 
it as immutable, and incapable of any addi- 
tion or improvement, as God himſelt; it is ne- 
ceſſary to conſider human reaſon, and human 
nature, not as it is repreſented in common lan- 
guage, but as it is in reality in itſelf. | 
Notwithſtanding therefore in common lan- 
guage, our paſſions and the effects of them, are 
very uſefully diſtinguiſhed from our reaſon, I 
have here ventured to ſhew, that all the diſ- 


orders 
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orders of human nature, are preciſely the diſ- 
orders of human reaſon, and that all the per- 
fection or imperfection of our paſſions, is no- 
thing elſe but the perfection or imperfection of 
our reaſon. 

And we may as well think, that judgment, 


prudence, diſcretion, are things different from 


our reaſon, as that humour, temper, approba- 
tion, or averſion, are really different from our 
reaſon. b 

For, as it is a right exerciſe of reaſon, that 
denominates its actions to be prudence, judg- 
ment, and diſcretion; ſo it is a wrong exerciſe 
of reaſon, that denominates its actions to be Hu- 
mour, temper, and caprice. | 

And it would be as abſurd to condemn hu- 


mour and caprice, if they were not the ac- 


tions and operations of reaſon, as to commend 
a nag — and diſcretion that were the effects 
of an irrational principle. 
Our follies therefore and abſurdities of every 
kind, are as neceſſarily to be aſcribed to our 
reaſon, as the ft, immediate, and ſole cauſe 
of them, as our wiſdom and diſcretion are to 
be aſcribed to it in that degree. 
The difference between reaſon aſſenting to 
the properties of a ſquare, and reaſon acting in 
motions of deſire or averſion, is only this, 
that in the latter caſe, it is reaſon acting under 
a ſenſe of its own. goood or evil, in the for- 
mer caſe, it is reaſon acting under a ſenſe of 
magnitude. | 

And as the relations of magnitude, as they 
are the objects of our- reaſon, are only the ob- 
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jects of its aſſent or diſſent; ſo good and evil, 
as they are objects of our reaſon, are only the 
objects of its defire or aver ion: And as the aſ- 
ſent or diſſent, in matters of ſpeculation, whe- 
ther right or wrong, is ſolely the act of our 
reaſon; ſo deſire or averſion, in human life, 
whether right or wrong, is equally the act of 
our reaſon. wi: * i347 

All the good therefore, that there is in any 
of the deſires or averſions of the mere natural 
man, is the good of our reaſon; and all the 
evil or blindneſs that there is in any of our 
paſſions, is ſolely the evil and blindneſs of our 

Becauſe love, deſire, averſion, conſidered as 
operations proceeding from mere nature alone, 
denote nothing elſe but our reaſon acting in a 
certain manner; juſt as prudence, diſcretion, 
and judgment, when conſidered as our own. 
abilities, or ſtrength, denote nothing elſe but 
our reaſon acting in a certain manner. J 

We often ſay, that our paſſions deceive us, 
or perſuade us; but this is no more ſtrictly ſo, 
than when we fay, our intereſt deceived, or a 
bribe blindedus. For bribes and intereſt are not 
active principles, nor have any power of de- 
ception; it is only our reaſon that gives them 
a falſe valuę, and prefers them to a greater 
good. ay ye 5 = 12 

It is juſt ſo in what we call the deceit of 
our paſſions: They meddle with us no more 
than bribes meddle with us; but that pleaſur- 
able perception, which is to be found in cer- 
tain enjoyments, is by our reaſon 3 

| red 
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red to that better good, which we might ex- 
pect from a ſelf-denial. N ä 
We ſay again, that our paſſions paint things 
in falſe colours, and preſent to our minds vain 
appearances of happineſs. ; 
But this is no more ſtrictly true, than when 


we ſay, our imagination forms caſtles in the air. 


For the imagination ſignifies no diſtinct faculty 


from our reaſon, but only reaſon acting upon 
our 0wn ideas. 


So when our paſſions are ſaid to give falſe 


colours to things, or preſent vain appearances 
of happineſs, it is only our reaſon acting upon 
its own ideas of good and evil, juſt as it acts 
upon its own ideas of architecture, in form- 
ing caſtles in the air. | 

So that all zbat which we call different fa- 
culties of the ſoul, tempers and paſſions of the 
heart, ſtrictly ſpeaking, means nothing elſe, 
but the various acts and operations of one and 


the ſame rational principle, which has different 


names, according to the objects that it acts up- 
on, and the manner of its acting. 

In ſome things it is called ſpeculative, in 
others it is called practical reaſon. And we 
may as juſtly think our ſpeculative reaſon, is a 
different faculty from our practical reaſon, as 
that our tempers, averſions, or likings, are 
not as fully and ſolely to be aſcribed to our rea- 
ſon, as ſyllogyſms and demonſtrations. 

It was as truly reaſon that made Medea kill 
her children, that made Cato kill himſelf, that 
made Pagans offer human ſacrifices to idols; 
that made Epicurus deny a providence, Fac 

omet 
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Bomet pretend a revelation; that made ſome 
men ſceptics, others bigots ; ſome enthuſiaſts, 
others profane; that made Hobbes aſſert all re- 
ligion to be human invention, and Spinoſa to 
declare trees, and ſtones, and animals, to be 
parts of God; that makes free-thinkers deny 
freedom of will, and fataliſts exhort to a re- 
formation of manners; that made Vaux a con- 
ſpirator, and Ludlow a regicide; that made 
Muggleton a fanatic, and Rocheſter a libertine : 
It was as truly human reaſon that did all theſe 
things, as it is human reaſon that demonſtrates 
mathematical propoſitions. | | 
Medea and Cato acted as truly according to 
the judgment of their reaſon at that time, as the 
confeſſor that chuſes rather to ſuffer, than deny 
his faith. | = 
And the difference between them does not 
confiſt in this, that one power or faculty of the 
mind acted in one of them, and another facul- 
ty or power of the mind acted in another; that 
is, that reaſon acted in one of them, and paſ- 
fion in another ; but purely in the different 
ſtate of their reaſon. For had not Medea and 
Cato thought it beſt to do what they did, at 
the time they did it, they would no more have 
done it, than the confeſſor would chuſe to ſuf- 
fer rather than deny his faith, unleſs he had 
judged it beſt ſo to do. oh 
It may indeed be well enough ſaid in com- 
mon language, that paſſion made Medea and 
Cato to do as they did, juſt as it may be faid 
of a man that affirms a plenum, or holds any 


ſpeculative abſurdity, that it is blindneſs, or pre- 
judice 
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judice, that keeps him in it. Not as if blind- 
neſs and prejudice were powers or faculties of 
his mind, but as they ſignify the 2// fate of 
his reaſon. Juſt ſo the paſſions may be ſaid 
to govern men in their actions; not as if they 
were powers of the mind, but as they denote 
the diſordered ſtate of reaſon. And whenever 
any thing is imputed to the ſtrength and vio- 
lence of our paſſions, ſtrictly ſpeaking, it only 
means the weakneſs and low condition of our 
reaſon at that time. 

For reaſon governs as fully, when our ac- 
tions and tempers are ever ſo bad, as it does 


when our actions and tempers are found and 


good. And the only difference is, that reaſon 
acting well governs in the one caſe, and reaſon 
acting ill governs in the other. 

Juſt as it is the ſame reaſon that ſometimes 
judges ſtrictly right, which at other times 
judges exceeding wrong, in matters of ſpecu- 
lation. 

When therefore we ſay, that reaſon governs 
the paſſions, it means no more, in ſtrict truth, 
than that reaſon governs itſelf; that it acts 


with deliberation and attention, does not yield 


to its firſt judgments or opinions, but uſes ſe- 
cond, and third thoughts. 

So that guarding againſt the paſſions, is only 
guarding againſt its own firſt judgments and 
opinions; that is, guarding againſt itſelf, _ 

To all this it may, perhaps, be objected, 
that our paſſions and tempers ariſe from bodily 
motions, and depend very much upon the ſtate 
of our blood and animal ſpirits, and that Fo: 
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fore what we do under their commotions, can- 
not be attributed to our reaſon. er 

It is readily granted, that the body has this 
ſha re in our paſſions and tempers: But then 
the ſame thing muſt be granted of the body, in 
all the acts and operations of the mind. So 
that if our deſires and averſions cannot be im- 
puted to our reaſon, as its acts, becauſe of the 
joint operation of the animal ſpirits in them; 
no more can ſyllogiſms and demonſtrations be 
attributed to our reaſon, as its operations, be- 
cauſe the operation of bodily ſpirits concurreth 
in the forming of them. Sg 

For the moſt abſtract thought, and cal 
ſpeculation of the mind, has as truly the con- 
currence, and conjunct operation of bodily 
ſpirits, as our ſtrongeſt deſires or averſions. 
And it is as much owing to the ſtate of the 
body, that ſuch ſpeculations are what they are, 
as it is owing to the ſtate of the body, that fu 
paſſions are what they are. | 

For the motions of the bodily ſpirits are in- 
ſeparable from, and according to, the ſtate and 
action of the mind: When reaſon is in ſpecu- 
lation of a trifle, they concur but weakly ; when 
reaſon ſpeculates intenſely, their operation is in- 
creaſed. And ſometimes the attention of the 
mind is ſo great, and has ſo engaged and called 
in all the animal ſpirits to its aſſiſtance, that 
the operations of our ſenſes are ſuſpended, and 
we neither ſee, nor feel, till the attention of 
the mind has let the ſpirits return to all the 
parts of the body, | © (2 
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Now will any one fay, that theſe intenſe 
thoughts are leſs the acts of the mind, becauſe 
they have a greater concurrence of bodily ſpi- 
rits, than when it is acting with indifference, 
and fo has a leſſer quantity of bodily ſpirits? 

Yet this might as well be faid, as to ſay, 
that the aſſent or diſſent, in ſpeculation, is 
the act of our reaſon ; but liking or diſliking, 
loving or hating, are not ſo the acts of our 
reaſon, becauſe they have a greater concur- 
rence, and different motions of bodily ſpirits. 
For, as the mind is in a different ſtate when 
it deſires good, or fears evil, from what it is 
when it only compares two triangles ; ſo the 
motions or concurrence of the bodily ſpirits, 
have only ſuch a difference, as is ſtrictly cor- 
reſpondent to theſe two ſtates of the mind. 
They act and join as much in comparing the 
triangles, as in the deſire of good, or fear of 
evil, And the mind is juſt ſo much governed 
by the body, in its paſſions, as it is governed 
by it in its calmeſt contemplations. 

For as the gentle, quiet operation of the ani- 
mal ſpirits is then ſtrictly correſpondent, and en- 
tirely owingto the ſtateand action of the mind; 
ſo in all our paſſions, the ſtrong and increaſed 
motion of the animal ſpirits, is then ſtrictly 
correſpondent, and entirely owing to the ſtate 
and action of the mind. | | 

So that reaſon is neither more nor leſs the 
agent, in all our tempers and paſſions, than 
it is in our moſt dry and ſedate ſpeculations. 

It may, and often does happen, that a man 
may have as great an eagerneſs and impatience, 

in 
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in the ſolving a mathematical problem, as ano- 
ther hath to obtain any great good, or avoid 
any great evil. 

But may it therefore be ſaid, chat it 1s not 
reaſon that ſolves, or deſires to ſolve, the pro- 
blem, becauſe the bodily ſpirits are ſo active 
in it? 

In a word; if our paſſions and tetnpers 
might not be imputed to our reaſon, as its own 
genuine acts and operations, becauſe they have 
ſuch a concurrence of bodily ſpirits, neither 
could arguing, or or reaſoning, be attributed to 
our reaſon, as its proper act and operation, be- 
cauſe in all argumentation, the bodily ſpirits 
are neceſſarily employed; and the better and 
cloſer the reaſoning i is, the more they are ex- 
cited and employed. 

If it ſhould farther be objected, that reaſon 
is only right reaſon, and thereſhes cannot be 
faid to act or operate, but where, and fo far 
as, right reaſon acts. 

This is as abſurd as to ſay, that ove ſignifies - 
only pure love, and hatred juſt hatred ; and 
that therefore a man cannot be faid to love, or 
hate, but when, and ſo far as, his love is pure, 
and his hatred juſt. 

Joo draw now ſome plain e from 
the foregoing account. 

Firſt, If reaſon be, as above reprofecited, the 
uni ver ſal agent in the natural man ; if all the 
difference among /uch men, either in ſpecu- 
lation, or practice, is only ſuch a difference as 
reaſon makes, then nothing can be-more ex- 


travagant, than to affirm any thing 2 
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the degree of perfection, or imperfection of 
reaſon, as common to man. It is as wild and 
romantick, as to pretend to ſtate the meaſure of 
folly' and wifdom, of fear and 'courage, of 
ide and humility, of good humour and ill 
umour, common to mankind: For as theſe 
ſtates of the mind, are only ſo many different 
ſtates of reaſon ; ſo no uncertainty belongs to 
them, but what, in the /ame degree, belongs 
to reaſon. | 

Secondly, Granting that all matters of reli- 
gion, mult be agreeable to right, unprejudiced 
reaſon; yet this could be no ground for re- 
ceiving nothing in religion, but what human 
reaſon could prove to be neceſſary; for human 
reaſon, is no more right unprejudiced reaſon, 
than a ſinner is /inle/s, or a man an angel. 

Granting again, that a man may go a great 
way towards rectifying his reaſon, and laying 
aſide its prejudices ; yet no particular man can 
be a better judge of the rectitude of his own 
| reaſon, than he is of the rectitude of his own 
_ ſelf-love, the ſagacity of his own underſtanding, 
the brightneſs of his own' parts, the juſtneſs 
of his own eloquence, and the depth of his own 
Judgment. 

For there is nothing to deceive him in /e 
love, in the opinion of his own merit, wit, 
judgment, and eloquence, but what has the ſame 
power to deceive him, in the opinion of his 
own reaſon. And if, as our author ſays, it be 
the fate of moſt ſects to be fondeſt of their ught- 
eſt brats *, none ſeem ” inevitably expoſed to 
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this fatality, as thoſe whole religion is to have 


no form, but ſuch as it receives from their own 
hearts. | | 4 ah 

Thirdly, A man that has his religion to chuſe, 
and with this previous privilege, that he need 


not allow any thing to be matter of religion, 


but what his ownright reaſon can prove to be ſo, 
is in as fair a way to be governed by his paſſions, 
as he that has his condition of life to chuſe, 
with the liberty of taking that which his own 
right reaſon directs him to. 

Does any one ſuppoſe now, that nothing 
but right reaſon would direct him in the choice 
of his condition? Or that he would make the 
better choice, becauſe he proceeded upon this 
maxim, that nothing could be right, but that 
which was agreeable to his own reaſon ? Or that 
his tempers, his prejudices, his ſelf-love, his 
paſſions, his partiality, would have no influence 
upon his choice, becauſe he had reſigned him- 
ſelf up to his own r1ght reaſon ? 

For as our choiceof a condition of life is not 
a matter of ſpeculation, but of good and evil; 
ſo however it is recommended to our reaſon, 
it chiefly excites our paſſions. And our choice 
will be juſt as reaſonable, as our tempers and 
paſſions are. And he that is made the moſt 
poſitive, of the ſufficiency of his own right rea - 
fon, will be the moſt likely to be governed by 
the blindneſs of his own paſſions. | 

Now it is juſt the fame in the choice of a 
religion, as in the choice of a condition of 


life: As it is not a matter of ſpeculation, but 


of good and evil; fo if it is left to be ſtated and 


determined 
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determined by our own reaſon, it rather ap- 
peals to our fempers, than employs our reaſon ; 
and to reſign ourſelves up to our own reaſon, to 
tell us what ought, or ought not to be a matter 
of religion, is only _—_— ourſelves up to our 
tempers, to take what we lige, and refuſe what 
we diſliłe in religion. | 

For it is not only natural and eaſy for him, 


© who believes that nothing can be a part of re- 


ligion, but what his reaſon can prove neceſſary 
to be ſo, to take that to be fully proved, which 
is only mightily [iked; and all that to be en- 
tirely contrary to reaſon, which is only vaſtly 
contrary to his tempers; this, I ſay, is not only 
natural and eaſy to happen, but ſcarce poſſible 


to be avoided. 


In a word; When ſ#/f-hve is a proper ar- 
bitrator betwixt a man and his adverſary; when 
revenge is a juſt judge of meekneſs; when 

de is a true lover of humility; when falſ- 
hood is a teacher of truth; when 1 is a faſt 
friend of chaſtity; when the Z#eſþ leads to the 
ſpirit; when /enſuality delights in ſelf-denial; 
when partiality is a promoter of equity; when 
the palate can taſte the difference between ſin 
and holineſs; when the hand can feel the truth 
of a propoſition; then may human reaſon be a 
proper arbitrator between God and man, the 
ſole, final, juſt judge of all that ought, or 
ought not to be matter of a holy, divine and 
heavenly religion. 

Laſtly, If this be the ſtate of reaſon, as has 
been fully proved, then to pretend, that our 
reaſon is too perfect to be governed by any 


thing 


gance, 

10 de governed by yd tor ite dots 
nations, our hatred foo 7uft-t6 be governed | by 
any thing but its own motions, '' Far if all 
thatis-baſe and criminal in love, all thet is un- 
juſt and wicked in hatred, is ſtrictly and --x4 
to be imputed to our reaſon; then no 
can be aſcribed to our reaſon, but ſach as is 
tobe aſcribed to our love and hatred. f l 
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